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SUGGESTIONS ADDRESSED TO STATE AND COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Nexr in importance to the organization of efficient State and County Agricultural Soci- 
eties, is their union on just and liberal terms, in a way that will bring the strength of 
the whole to bear on the advancement of agriculture in a concentrated form. Hitherto 
the friends of improvement have so divided and sub-divided their moral force, and dilu- 
ted what little enthusiasm exists in behalf of agricultural education, that both have 
signally failed to realize the wishes and hopes of those that believe in human progress. 
Other means, and more extended combinations must be brought into requisition, before 
the twenty-five millions of souls in this great Republic can be made to appreciate the 
dignity and importance of scientific agriculture. It is folly to expect a steam engine of 
ten-horse power to do the work that can only be performed by one of ten times that 
force. Local Societies for the promotion of agriculture are confessedly valuable ; but let 
them unite their present comparatively inefficient efforts, and vast results may speedily 
be achieved now wholly unattainable. It was the federal union of the thirteen isolated 
colonies that created eighteen new State sovereignties and five Territories under the 
American flag. It would be easy to name thirteen State Agricultural Societies that 
now suffer from the weakness of colonial isolation and dependence, which, if united, 
would help each other, and thereby command all the assistance from popular sympathy 
and legislation that agriculture deserves. 

Will State and County Societies combine to strengthen themselves, under any name 
orform? This is just now the grand question in the current history of rural affairs in 
this country. In some States and Counties, and we trust in a majority, public intelli- 
gence is sufficiently advanced for a general and cordial co-operative movement. By and 
between all such Societies let there be no more repulsion, but a speedy and, hopeful 
union to promote’ a common cause. In prosecuting the most destructive wars, the 
science of combinations has been carried to great lengths; and in modern times, victo.y 
has rarely failed to perch on the banner of the army whose combinations were the most 
perfect. Can no science, nor patriotism, nor the love of honorable distinction, bring out 
into the field of improved husbandry the millions of farmers in the United States? A 
short war usually costs many millions of dollars and many valuable lives, and military 








glory has ever been the most popular in the world. To the friends of peace this lesson 
teaches the wonderful power of combinations, and suggests the propriety of having 
banners and music at cattle shows and fairs, to render them more attractive to those 
who are governed mainly by the outward senses. Take mankind precisely as they are, 
and then convert them into subscribers to agricultural journals, into members of rural 
associations for mutual instruction and improvement, and into earnest co-laborers in the 
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support of National and State Agricultural Societies. These institutions can be made 
extremely useful; but they need watching—need popular sympathy —need generous 
support. 

Congress publishes 130,000 volumes a year of agricultural books for general distribu- 
tion. By placing this branch of business under the direction of the executive officers of 
a National Society, acting as the federal head of State and County Societies, an annual 
report on the agriculture of the United States might be gotten up far more useful and 
creditable than that now published, and for less money; and the books might go 
directly into the hands of State and County Societies, for distribution where they will 
do most good. In this way the General Government would aid in sustaining, and in 
the creation of new local Societies, over the whole Union, devoted to the improvement 
of tillage and husbandry. Suppose there were in our thirty-one States and five Terri- 
tories, one thousand Societies, and that a National Board should distribute only 100,000 
volumes a year. Let these books be of the most reliable authority in rural arts and 
sciences, and properly adapted to the various soils, climates, and circumstances of Amer- 
ican farmers, and the one hundred new volumes which each Society received every 
year would render both the Society and the community where it labored, an invaluable 
service. This arrangement would give members of Congress 30,000 volumes for per- 
sonal distribution; and if properly made, they would be worth more than the whole 
130,000 now are. We think that it needs no argument to satisfy most readers, that 
politicians are not the best men to control the production of books relating to agricul- 
ture. The work in all its details should be in the hands, not of government, but of a 
National Board or Society, appointed by State Boards or Societies. We insist on the 
point that, something should be done to give the latter a little more means for doing 
good, and greater dignity and consequence in a nation of farmers. State and County 
Societies have the power to induce Congress, which now expends over fifty millions of 
dollars a year, drawn mostly from the soil, to do something for State associations. The 
officers and members of these Societies have only to unite their influence to carry any 
reasonable measure. Isolation has ever been the bane of agricultural progress. Nothing 
ean be gained without concert of action, harmony, and perseverance. 

What may be the result of the National Agricultural Convention to assemble in 
Washington on the 24th of June instant, (we write on the 5th,) we know not; but 
from the high character of the gentlemen who make the call, we anticipate a favorable 
issue. Everything, however, depends on the friends of improvement in the several 
States. If they desire to increase their intercourse with each other, and with the lead- 
ing friends of agriculture in Europe, they will associate for such and other kindred 
purposes under a national organization. So great are the facilities for international 
exchanges of rural knowledge, of seeds, fruits, cuttings, and domestic animals, that the 
best in the world will come to the door of every farmer, if he will only make a little 
personal and associated effort in that behalf. Three millions of cultivators and freemen, 
united, may do anything and everything that ought to be done. Sustain, then, all 
existing agricuitural Societies, and found new ones wherever needed. 





Satt your Hay.—lIt is a first rate practice to scatter a little salt on every layer 
of hay or clover when you are stacking it. Those who have never done so can 
scarcely imagine the avidity with which horses and cattle eat the salted in preference 
to the unsalted hay. Especially would we recommend the practice in bad seasons, 
and in stacking damaged, or low, wet, meadow hay. It retards fermentation, and 
imparts such a relish that cattle sometimes prefer it to good, well cured hay. We 
have often used it at the rate of four quarts to the ton, and have derived much benefit 








1) from so doing. Try it. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NUTRITION. 


Pants derive all the elements that enter into their composition either from the soil or 
the atmosphere, —they take them up in solution in an elementary or simple form, and 
convert them into compound substances ; and it is these compound substances that form — 
the food of animals-——the simple elements of them, though given in exactly the same 
proportion as found in plants, would not only be non-nutritious, but potsonous. Nothing 
but what possesses organization can sustain animal life. , 

The organic or nutritious matter of all plants consists of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and carbon ; these four elements compose about 95 per cent. of all animals and plants. 
The most nutritious food and the most virulent poison are alike composed of these 
elements, varying only in proportions. 

Chemists divide the compounds of plants and animals into two great classes — the 
nitrogenous, or substances containing nitrogen combined with the other three elements ; 
and the nou-nitrogenous, or substances composed only of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. 

Everything possessing life or organization, contains nitrogen. The flesh, brains, 
muscles, tissues, &c., of the animal organism, are all nitrogenous; while the fat is non- 
nitrogenous. The gluten of wheat is nitrogenous, and identical in composition with the 
pure flesh of the animal. Starch is non-nitrogenous, and corresponds with fat. There 
is in all plants a nitrogenous compound almost identical in con#position with the gluten 
of wheat, the albumen of an egg, the casein of cheese, &c., the composition of which, as 
we have said, is precisely similar to that of the fibrine, &c., of the animal, Now, these 
nitrogenous substances are the real sources of nutrition ; they are similar in composition 
to the white and yolk of an egg, which we have only to expose to a certain temperature 
for three weeks, when, under the influence of its principle of vitality, we obtain bones, 
sinews, muscles, claws, beak, eyes, feathers, nerves, lungs, liver, intestines, and the vari- 
ous other parts of the animal economy. All these products come from these apparently 
simple substances merely by the action of the principle of vitality. In like manner, 
when these vegetable or animal substances get into the animal system, and are operated 
upon by the vital functions, they are ‘dissolved and distributed through the various parts, 
to form the different bodily organs required by the necessity of the animal; and it is 
impossible to imagine that these materials agreeing in their composition with the flesh, 
&e., of the animal, can be changed at all in composition when taken into the system — 
that they can, when there, receive any addition either of carbon or nitrogen. We have 
no doubt whatever, that vegetables produce the flesh of animals, and that the animals 
dissolve the already prepared matters, and under the action of vitality give them a 
different mechanical form, and put them on the muscles of the body. There is no reason 
to believe that the stomach of the animal acts upon these matters in any other way than 
by solution, the vital force afterwards putting each particle in its proper place in the 
system. 

The non-nitrogenous elements, or tne starch, fat, oil, gum, sugar, &c., are also neces- 
sary as food for animals —not to build up or repair the different parts of the organism, 
but to keep up animal heat, and to enable the animal to lay on fat. They are often 
very properly termed the respiratory or fat-forming principles, and many persons have 
supposed that the relative value of certain foods for fatting purposes was in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of these heat-producing, fat-forming substances. This, however, 
is not correct; or at least is not borne out by any of the numerous experiments that 
have been made in reference to this point. The fact is, that the non-nitrogenous sub- 
stances are much more plentiful in all our cultivated grains and grasses, than the nitro- 
genous: and it would appear that. however liberally an animal may be supplied with 
non-nitrogenous substances, yet if there is not a corresponding supply of nitrogenous 
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matter, little fat will be produced ; so that it may be laid down as a rule, other things 
being equal, that the more nitrogen a food contains, the greater is its value as food for ani- 
mals, If an animal were fed on non-nitrogenous substances alone—upon fat, oil, starch, 
gum, or sugar—it would be perfectly impossible for it to grow, to work, or to live, 
Arrow-root, starch, and all other things of that kind, by themselves, are insufficient to 
sustain life, —they may do very well to produce animal heat, but it would be perfectly 
impossible to live on them alone; they must be united with other material containing 
nitrogen, which alone can supply the daily waste of the muscles. Every motion which 
an animal makes with any muscle, causes a proportionate destruction of that muscle. 
At the time he makes the motion, the oxygen attacks the muscle and dissolves a por- 
tion of it equivalent to the amount of motion and force produced. This is a method of 
obtaining animal heat which is independent of the non-nitrogenous matters supplied in 
the food, the carbon and hydrogen of the muscles being used for this purpose, while the 
nitrogen is separated from the blood by the kidneys, and thrown out of the system in a 
liquid form. 

From these facts it is evident that both rest and warmth are necessary for an animal’s 
increase and proper development. In fatting an animal for the butcher, we of course do 
not wish a constant and rapid transformation of the muscles of the body, which is the 
case if the animal takes much exercise. Neither do we wish the fat-forming principles 
of the food used, to prgduce unnecessary heat; for as it must necessarily consume a 
certain amount of the eléments of respiration in order to produce heat, and as fat can 
only be laid on in proportion to what remains after this necessary production of animal 

«heat, it is quité clear that fatting animals should always be so sheltered as to be enabled 
to use the elements of respiration which are found in their food, so as to produce the 
best possible effect: and as every motion of the animal produces a corresponding de- 
struction of the muscles, it is quite clear that the more animals move about, the more of 
the elements of nutrition will they require to supply what has been wasted. Therefore, 
in fatting animals, they should be allowed no more exercise than is absolutely necessary 
for health, and be kept comfortaljy warm. It is known that animals often asleep gain 
more flesh than others which are more wakeful; and that if they are kept in a dark 
place, they are more disposed to be drowsy, and consequently to lay on fat, than if 
exposed to the light. We must not, however, treat rearing animals in the same way as 
the fatting ones. We want the former to have a good constitution, and to increase their 
muscles and general size; and this can only be secured by giving them a considerable 
amount of exercise in the open air, and giving them as much food of a nutritious kind 
as they can eat. 

The effect of common salt on fatting animals is not generally understood. Salt is 
composed of chlorine and sodium. The bile of an animal is a sort of carbonaceous, 
resinous compound, held in solution by soda. The effect of salt is to enable the 
animal to form bile; without it in the food, no bile could be formed, and bile is neces- 
sary to the healthy action of the animal functions. But mark —any means which pro- 
duces an excess of bile, is merely robbing an animal of a portion of its food, and pre- 
venting the formation of a quantity of fat; because the bile is formed of fat, oil, gum, 
sugar, &c., and really represents and embodies the carbonaceotis materials destined for 
immediate consumption. The more bile we produce, the less fat we produce ; and the 
more salt we give animals, the more bile we allow them to produce. A cow eats about 
four ounces of salt in her food per day, which is contained in the saline ingredients of 
the food itself, and would appear to be sufficient for bile-forming purposes. For grow- 
ing stock, salt may often be an advantage, benefitting their health and increasing 
their appetite; but we doubt the economy of giving salt to fatting stock. 

On the subject of cooking food for animals there: is much diversity of opinion, some 
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and useful materials exist in certain kinds of food, cooking can only be useful by aiding 
their solubility. It can make them more soluble, and on that account probably a less 
amount of food will pass through the system undigested. No one supposes that if we 
were to cook sawdust for any length of time, we should make it good food ; those parts 
of the substance which are indissoluble, and which consist of woody matter, would still 
remain so; but the other parts, such as starch, gum, oil, &c., would be made soluble in 
water, and consequently could be more easily assimilated by the animal. But it is 
important that these things be not carried too far. We know very well that the 
functions of digestion are very important, nor are they so simple as some imagine. 
There are more processes than one going on, and there are a great many things to be 
considered. If the requisite amount of saliva be not swallowed, it may cause a great 
defect in an important element of health ; -and if animals swallow their feod too quickly, 
they will probably not have sufficient saliva for digestion. We need more light on this, 
as on almost every other agricultural subject. 


_—-oo———— 


CUTTING FOOD. FOR STOCK. 


Ir is generally admitted to be good economy to cut hay for cattle, if it is of an inferior 
quality, much less being wasted by the animal; and it affords an excellent opportunity 
of mixing meal or shorts with it, by way of seasoning, making it more palatable as well 
as more nutritious. But many farmers have their doubts whether it pays to cut good 
hay—whether much benefit is derived from the operation in the way of rendering it 
more easy of digestion, &c. With a view to settle the question, the Worcester Agricul- 
tural Society offered two premiums, of $30 and $20, for the best experiments on the 
subject, laying down the rules according to which the experiments should be conducted, 
which were briefly as follows : : 

“The trial to be made with at least two animals, as near alike in condition, age, d&c., as possible. 
the time of trial to last atleast eight weeks, divided into periods of two weeks each. One animal to 
be fed with cut while the other ‘s fed with uncut hay; the feed of each to be reversed at the expira- 
tion of two weeks, and so on alternately each two weeks, during the trial. If any other food except 
hay be given, (such as roots or meal,) the same quantity to be given to each, that the result in rela- 
tion to the cutting the hay be not affected by other food. The animals to be kept in the same stable. 
and at the same temperature. Each animal to be weighed at the commencement of each two weeks, 
and at the close of the experiment. The same kind of hay (what is usually called English hay) to be 


used during the whole time. The time of giving food and drink to be regular, and also of milking. 
The time of weighing to be in the morning, and before the animal has been allowed to drink.” 


There were four competitors for the premiums — Messrs. Demonp, Dover, Lrncoty, 
and Hawes. : 

Mr. Demonn’s experiments were on two cows, seven years old, dried off the 10th of 
December, 1851. The experiment commenced Jan. 1, 1852, and lasted eight weeks. 
In addition to the hay, each cow was allowed a half peck of turneps per day, or seven 
bushels to each cow during the experiment, which are considered equivalent to 58. lbs. 
of hay. 

Mr. Doveer’s experiments were with two steers, both three years old this spring. 
Trial commenced 3d of Jan., 1852, and continued eight weeks. Each steer, in addition 
to the hay, was given two quarts of meal per day, which is equivalent to 293 Ibs. of hay 
for each steer during the eight weeks. 

Mr. Lrxcoun’s experiments were with two milch cows, four years old each; one 
calved the 14th and the other the 20th of June, 1851. Trial commenced 9th of Jan., 
1852. In addition to the hay, each cow eat 648 lbs. of carrots, equivalent to 171 Ibs. 
of hay. 

Mr. Hawes’ experiments were on two working oxen, sever years old each this spring. 
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Trial commenced 15th Dee., 1851. The cattle being kept pretty regularly at hard work 
during the whols eight weeks of the experiment. They were allowed nothing but hay, 
The following tatle will show the final results of the experiments : 
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It is seen that in every one of the experiments there is a greater increase of animal 
from the cut than from the uncut hay; the difference in the quantity of milk is-small, 
but in favor of the cut food. It is, in our opinion, to be regretted that the same animal 
was not kept on the same food during the whole length of the experiment, and not have 
changed them every two weeks; for in such a short period it is very doubtful if the 
seales will at all indicate correctly the actual gain in fat or flesh of the animal. There 
is no doubt, however, but what the experiments were conducted with great care and 
accuracy, and the results are so uniform as to confirm the opinion of those who think it 
good economy to cut even good hay. Mr. Hawes makes the following remarks in his 
statement to the committee : 

“A great advantage in cutting hay at leagt for working stock, was very obvious during the whole 
of this experiment; before the ox feeding on uncut hay had gotten one half through with his allow- 
ance, the ox which had cut feed had eaten up what was given him and was laying down taking his 
rest ; and this, at noon when but little time is allowed for eating and rest, must be an advantage of 
no small importance.” 

Mr. W. S. Lixconn says: 


“Some time before commencing this experiment, I was feeding to my stock what would be called 
poor stock hay, with an allowance of roots, I commenced cutting this hay for all my stock, young 
and old, (16 head,) occupying me about an hour and a half daily. Almost simultaneously with feed- 
ing the cut hay was an increase of milk, very perceptible as it was milked in the pail. From day to 
day the milk increased so, from the stock I have described, as to require the substitution of six quart 
for four quart pans, which had been previously used. I think I am within bounds in saying the 
increase was over a pint daily per cow, occasioned, to the best of my knowledge, solely by the use of 
cut hay.” 

The first premium was awarded to Mr. Lincouy, and the second to Mr. Hawes. 


—_——+9e—__—_—— 


SOOT AS A FERTILIZER. 


A staTeMenNT has lately been extensively circulated by the agricultural press, respecting 
a recent discovery by Dr. Penny, in Scotland, who found a very large quantity of pot- 
ash in some soot taken from a blast iron-furnace flue, amounting to about 50 per cent. 
of carbonate and sulphate of potash ; and it is thought that this kind of soot will soon 
be extensively used for the manufacture of these important and expensive salts. The 
mineral theory advocates, or those who assert that the only elements that are needed by 
plants are those of a mineral nature—such as potash, soda, phosphate of lime, silicates, 
or the ash constituents of the plants to be grown, —and that the crops on a field increase 
or diminish as these are withheld or supplied, independently of organic matter, have 
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seized upon this discovery as one that affords strong evidence of a practical nature that 
their theory is corrects hence they exultingly say, “ Here, in this discovery, we have 
the cause explained of the well known value of soot for agricultural purposes.” 

It is a “ well known” fact that soot is of great value for agricultural purposes ; ‘espe- 
cially is it found a valuable manure for wheat and other cereals, and sells for this 
purpose in the English towns at from twelve to twenty cents per bushel. Dr. AnpERson 
says of it: “I have used soot as a top-dressing for clover and rye grass, in all propor- 
tions from one hundred bushels per acre to six hundred, and I can not say that I ever 
|| could perceive the clover in the least degree more luxuriant than in the places where no 
|| soot had been applied; but upon rye grass its effects are amazing, and increase in pro- 
portion to the quantity, so far as my trials have gone.” And his general conclusion is, 
“ that soot does not affect the growth of clover in any way, while it wonderfully promotes 
that of rye grass.” é 

But we need not quote experiments, for it is universally admitted to be a most pow- 
erful and efficacious manure for all cereal crops. And this fact,—if it were true that 
the soot generally used for agricultural purposes contained 40 per cent. of potash — 
would indeed be a most potent argument in favor of the mineral theory ; but this is not 
the case. A sample of soot analyzed by M. Braconnor, taken from a chimney where 
wood had been the fuel, was found to contain the following ingredients : 
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This analysis is also confirmed by M. Paren and M. Bousstrneavutr. The latter, speak- 
ing of the soot from coal, says: “The superior qualities of coal soot are evidently due 
to two causes : first, it is more dense than wood soot, and in a given bulk actually con- 
tains a greater amount of matter. Secondly, I have found that for equal weights coal 
soot contains the larger quantity of nitrogen.” 

There can, we think, be little doubt that the good effects of soot, as a manure are 
owing to the large amount of nitrogen and ammonia it generally contains. There 
is, however, a difference in the composition of soot, owing, it is thought, principally to 
the draught and the height of the chimney —the soot from a high chimney being con- 
sidered the best, and it actually sells for half as much again as the soot from a low 
chimney. Is not this owing to the fact that the inorganic matter (the potash, lime, 
soda, d&c.,) is merely carried up the chimney mechanically by the draught, and settles 
much sooner on the sides of the chimney than the organic matter, (nitrogen, &c.;) so 
that the higher the chimney the richer would be the soot in nitrogen, and the more 
valuable ? 

The analysis of Dr. Penny is doubtless correct, but it by no means represents the 
composition of the soot generally used for agricultural purposes. The intense heat and 
draught (an immense pair of bellows worked by a steam engine is usually employed to 
create the blast) probably sublimates the potash, and the draught carries it up the 
chimney, where it would lodge on any protuberance; and the position in which the 
) soot examined by Dr. Penny was found favors this idea. 
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Soot may be used with great benefit for wheat, either as a top-dressing or plowed 
under, at the rate of thirty bushels per acre. We prefer using it in the fall, which js 
indeed the best time to sow guano, sulphate of ammonia, or iPict any manure for the 
wheat crop. It gives the plant a strong and vigorous growth in the fall, and enables it 
much better to stand the winter, while on good strong soils there is little danger of much 
of the fertilizing matter being washed out by the rains, except where water is allowed to 
stand for considerable time. It has been recommended by some, to mix unleached 
ashes or lime with the soot previous to sowing: but this is a bad practice; for either of 
them will set free the ammonia, which escapes into the atmosphere, and leaves the mix- 
ture comparatively valueless as a manure for wheat. 


—-_-+—_+ @e----—_—— 


MANAGEMENT OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


Ar the present day, no subject connected with agriculture is receiving so much attention, 
and deservedly so, as that of artificial manures—substances manufactured, or brought 
from a great distance at much cost, — while the manufacture of guano at home, in the 
barn-yard, is either altogether neglected or imperfectly attended to; and while we are 
far from wishing our farmers not to purchase artificial or manufactured manures, we 
think —we are sure——it would be greatly to their interest, to know more about the 
composition of the manure of the hog-pen, the horse-barn, &c., and the reason of its 
beneficial action on a/ soils. 

On this subject there is great diversity of opinion among scientific men, and also 
among the farmers themselves. Some farmers assert that manure is not worth the 
expense of hauling and spreading on the soil, while others think it is never applied but 
with benefit to the subsequent crops. There is doubtless a reason for this difference 
of opinion. The former was probably formed by drawing on the land a substance 
resembling good, rich manure—made perhaps by cattle eating nothing but straw, and 
allowed to remain in the yard till all that was soluble was washed out of it, and what 
little ammonia it at first possessed evaporated into the atmosphere. We agree with the 
farmer who thinks such a manure hardly worth the labor of drawing out; at the same 
time we think that manure “as is manure” is never used without great benefit. We 
once more assert —and shall continue to repeat it till disproved, or farmers act upon tt 
—that the composition and value of all manure depends, not on the animals making it, 
but on the composition of the food consumed—that the more nitrogen the food con- 
tains, the more ammonia there will be in the manure, and the more valuable will it be 
to apply to all the cereal crops. 

Some farmers who understand this, and keep their stock on proper food, manage the 
manure they make so wretchedly that its value is lessened in many instances one-half. 
Then, again, some let the liquid excrements of the animals (and they are by far the 
most valuable, containing all the alkaline phosphates and nine-tenths of the ammonia,) 
run to waste, and are thus not only lost to the farm, but fill the atmosphere with gases 
injurious to animal life. 

To prevent these losses, should be the great aim of the scientific farmer. The build- 
dings should all be spouted, and the water not be allowed to run on the manure except 
at the discretion of the farmer, if this is done, there is sufficient waste straw on the farm 
to absorb all the urine made. The next precaution will be not to let the horse dung 
remain in a loose heap, close to the stable door, sweating and fuming, sending off all its 
ammonia, the most valuable ingredient, into the atmosphere; but it should be mixed 
with the cold and sluggish hog and cow manure, which would prevent a too rapid fer- 
mentation and the loss of so much ammonia. Compression, by excluding the air, will 
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also check decomposition. Yet it is desirable that the manure should ferment, and the 
bulk and weight be considerably reduced, without losing any of its elements of fertility. 
This can be done byqfeventing leaching and the evaporation of ammonia. The latter 
is a somewhat difficult operation, and various plans have been recommended without 
much success. Sulphate of lime, or plaster, when dissolved in water, will decompose 
carbonate of ammonia, the sulphuric acid of the lime uniting with the ammonia, forming 
sulphate of ammonia, while the carbonic acid attaches itself to the linge, forming carbon- 
ate of lime; and as sulphate of ammonia is an involatile salt, and of great value as a 
manure, sulphate of lime has been repeatedly recommended for this purpose. But it 
will only act in this way when in solution ; and as it requires 460 lbs. water to dissolve 
one pound of sulphate of lime, its beneficial effect is very limited, and it can only be 
recommended as useful to fix the ammonia in cess-pools, sewers, and other liquid 
manure, and not to scatter on the surface of fermenting horse dung, &c. Sulphuric acid 
in a pure state, mixed with water, has also been recommended ; and the acid undoubt- 
edly will “fix” the ammonia already formed in the manure; but as it will check any 
further decomposition, it cannot be recommended. Superphosphate of lime has been 
used for this purpose with the most complete success. Scattered under the horses, or 
upon a fermenting manure heap, it immediately prevents the escape of ammonia. The 
high price of the article, however, is against its economic use for this purpose; yet 
if farmers would only save all the bones in the neighborhood, and learn how to manufac- 
ture the superphosphate themselves, it would be found the cheapest and best of all 
ammoniacal fixers. Finely pulverized clay is a great absorbent of ammonia, and the 
covering the manure heap with a loam containing considerable clay, would retain a greater 
part if not all the ammonia, if decomposition was not allowed to proceed rapidly. 





CHEESE-~MAKING FROM A SMALL DAIRY. 


WE have received requests from several of our lady correspondents, to write a short arti- 
cle on cheese-making especially in reference to that large class of farmers who keep but 
few cows. It always gives us pleasure to comply with the requests of the ladies, 
especially of those who are good house-keepers — know how to milk a cow, make good 
butter and cheese, and cultivate a small flower-garden. 

First rate cheese can be made from a few cows, but it is attended with more labor in 
proportion to the amount made, than in a large dairy, inasmuch as the curd has to be 
made every morning and placed aside till you have sufficient to make a good sized 
cheese. The milk is placed in a tub, and warmed to the proper temperature (95 deg. 
Fahr., or about as warm as when taken from the cow,) by adding a portion of heated 
milk. The rennet is then added, the milk well stirred, and afterwards let alone till the 
curd is well come. The time this occupies varies from fifteen minutes to two hours, 
according to the amount of rennet, the temperature, &c.—the hotter it is put together, 
and the more rennet there is added, the quicker will the cheese come. As a general 
thing, the longer it is in coming, the tenderer and sweeter will be the curd. If it comes 
too quickly, it is owing to an excess of lactic acid being formed from the sugar of milk, 
so that the curd has that hard, tough, white appearance that is the case when the curd 
is precipitated by vinegar, or any other acid; but if there is a very slow formation of 
lactic acid, the curd is gradually precipitated in flocks, is less dense, and very sweet and 
tender. It is then broken up quite fine, either by hand or a curd-breaker made for the 
purpose, which cuts it into very small pieces. After this it is allowed to stand and 
settle. The whey is then drawn off and passed through a seive, to remove any curd 
there may be in it. The curd is then placed in a strong cloth, and well pressed, to 
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remove the whey. It is then placed i in a cold place, and the operation repeated daily — 
or every other d: ry, if the milk will ke ep sweet, as it will in the fall—till there is curd 
enough to make a cheese of the desired size. When the right qgantity is obtained, the 
curd is all broken up very fine, salted, and well mixed. In putting the curd in the vat 
to be pressed, a cloth sufficiently large to cover the whole cheese is placed in the vat, 
and into this cloth the curd is put. When the curd has filled the vat, a “ fillet,” (usually 
made of sheet tin, and from three to six inches wide, and sufficiently long to lap over 
four or five inches when placed round the cheese,) is placed inside the vat for an inch so, 
and the cloth drawn up straight, so that when being pressed the fillet will not cut it. 
The whole of the curd is then put in, the cloth turned over the top of it, a smooth board 
placed over this, and then it is ready to press. After it has been pressed for some time, 
it is taken from under, and punctured all over with a skewer, either of wood or iron, 
Place it in the press again till it has become sufficiently consolidated to take out of the 
vat without falling to pieces. It must then be turned, or inverted in the vat, and a clean 
cloth put round it. Place it again under the press, occasionally turning it and putting 
round it fresh cloths, till the cheese when pressed does not wet them. It is then all 
right, and should be kept in the dairy, or other cool, damp place, for a few days, placing 
a little salt round it, when it may be taken to an upper room, where it will require turn- 
ing very frequently, or the side next the floor will mold. Let the room be dark and 
well ventilated. (See our remarks on Butter and Cheese-Making, in the May number, 
page 143.) 

A cheese press may be purchased for about $5; and the cost of the vats, fillets, &e., 
is very trifling; so that it is to us surprising that so few farmers with from four to ten 
cows ever make any cheese —not even enough for their own consumption. Good cheese 
sells for nearly as much as butter, and yet a cow will give, to say the least, as much 
again cheese as she will butter. It is true the whey is not so good to fat hogs as the 
sour milk, yet it contains much nutritive matter, and is a valuable food for shoats, or a 
good drink for fatting hogs ; yet we think it would be more profitable to make cheese 
at the present relative prices of the two articles, than butter. 





RUTA BAGA AND COMMON TURNEP CULTURE. 


Tuoven roots as a class contain from 80 to 90 per cent. of water, yet it is general lly 
conceded that more nutritive substance can be obtained per acre from them than from 
the cereal or leguminous plants; in fact, more than from any other plants cultivated. 
And this is not all; they are found by universal experience to be the best preparative 
for the wheat and barley crop; and when consumed on the soil, greatly increase the 
yield. Their cultivation is now just beginning to be adopted in this country, and we 
are much pleased to receive so many inquiries respecting the best method of preparing 
the soil, manures best adapted, &c., &e. 

Ruta baga is probably the best root of the turnep class adapted to this climate ; it is 
not so affected by drouth, and will stand the winter better than the common white or 
yellow turnep. The soil should be well pulverized and rich, and the seed drilled 
on ridges about twenty-seven inches apart, and when in the rough leaf the plants 1aust 
be singled out with the hoe about a foot from each other, and kept clean. The first 
week in July will do to sow ruta baga, but they do better sown the middle of June. 
The present month, however, is the right time to sow the common turnep. These, 
though we prefer sowing them in drills the same as ruta baga, as they are then much 
easier to keep clean, admitting the use of the horse-hoe, will do sown broadcast, and 
will, if hand-hoed and kept clean, sometimes yield a much larger crop than when drilled. 
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We have seen a good crop of turneps that were sown after the wheat crop with one 
plowing, and sown broadcast at the rate of one pound of seed to the acre; but they 
were hand-hoed, costing about $1.50 per acre: and we would say, as the result of some 
experience, that it is vain to expect a good crop of turneps, in nine cases out of ten, 
without hoeing them. 

We would earnestly recoramend the sowing of more root crops on the farm ; and we 
believe that it would pay every farmer to sow five or six acres of the common turnep in 
the way we have recommended, after a wheat or barley crop. They could be eaten off 
on the land late in the fall by sheep, and the manure made by their consumption would 
be of great value to the following corn crop. , It would even pay to sow the turnpes 
after a grain crop, and let them rot on the land for manure. In this case they need not 
be hoed, and might be sown perhaps a little thicker. Their value in a system of rota- 
tion consists principally in collecting nitrogen from the atmosphere, which, whether 
allowed to rot on the land or consumed by stock and the manure returned to the soil, 
will be of great value to the subsequent crops. Indeed, it is to this artificial accumula- 
tion of nitrogen in the soil, by growing root crops, clover, and other leguminous plants, 
that we must look for an increase in our present yield of wheat, barley, corn, and other 
cereal crops. 
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A FEW WORDS ON GROWING CLOVER SEED. 


Tue largest yield and best quality of clover seed is obtained by pasturing the first 
year’s growth of clover till the last week in May, and then taking out the animals, 
destroying any Canada thistles, docks, May weed, &c., that may happen to be in the lot, 
thus insuring clean seed. It is, however, a more general practice to take a crop of 
clover hay first, and then allow the secqnd growth to go to seed. In this case the first 
crop should be mown.as early as possible; for the great difficulty in obtaining a large 
yield of clover seed is early frosts, which often check the growth of the clover-before the 
seed is fully matured, and a small crop with an inferior quality of seed is the conse- 
quence. When the first crop is pastured or cut very early for hay, the second crop is 
of course much earlier, and the seed is claborated perfectly under the influence of warm 
weather, while you have much better weather to gather in the crop. If, however, the 
crop is late, it may be allowed to stand as long as it will grow; for the frosts do not 
injure the vitality of the seed, but merely checks its growth. Three bushels of clean 
seed to the acre is about an average yield, though much larger crops are sometimes — 
and may be oftener— grown. 

Clover being a leguminous plant, allowing it to go to seed does not impoverish the 
soil to that extent as do the cereal crops, which specially exhaust the soil of nitrogen, 
while clover obtains the large quantity of nitrogen which it contains from the atmos- 
phere; so that by growing clover seed the soil is not materially impoverished or the 
following corn crop much injured. 

We make these remarks in the hopes that they may induce farmers more generally 
to grow at least sufficient clover seed for their own use, believing that they will seed 
more land down to clover every year if they do so, than if they have to give their 
neighbors or city seed-store mea four or five dollars per bushel for it, and Anowing that 
the yield of wheat and corn crops will bear a pretty constant proportion to the amount 
of clover grown and used on the farm. If farmers would make it a rule, with excep- 
tions only in: uncom:.ion cases, never to sow wheat or barley without in the spring seed- 
ing down the land with ten or twelve pounds of Red Clover seed per acre, the increased 
acreage yield of grain would much more than make up for the fewer number of acres 
sown; while the greater quantity of stock the land would thus be able to maintain, 
would greitly enhance the profits of the farmer. 
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THE PROPER TIME TO CUT WHEAT. 


Mucn difference of opinion exists between purely theoretical and purely practical farm- 
ers, in regard to the proper time when wheat and other grain crops should be cut. The 
theoretical farmer says it should be cut while quite green—say fourteen days before it 
is ripe, — while most practical farmers think it should be quite ripe before cutting. The 
early cutting advocates advance not only a very plausible scientific reason for their 
opinion, but give numerous experiments which confirm the deductions of science. The 
arguments in favor of early cutting may briefly be stated thus: The grain and straw of 
wheat contain starch and sugar, a portion of which, if the grain is allowed to get quite 
ripe, is converted into woody fibre, or bran; while if cut green, these would remain 
unchanged in the grain, and the wheat would yield more flour of a superior quality 
with considerable less bran. Another reason is, that the straw when cut green is of 
much more value as food for cattle, containing starch and saccharine matter which if 
allowed to get fully ripe is changed into woody fibre, and its nutritive qualities greatly 
reduced ; and then there is less loss by shelling when the crop is cut green than when 
fully ripe. 

We think the true course lies between the two extremes ; for while we would by no 
means cut wheat fourteen days before it is ripe, feeling satisfied from numerous practical 
experiments that there would be much shrinkage and a loss, (not perhaps to the miller, 
but to the farmer,) yet we would equally avoid letting the grain get fully ripe. As 
good a practical test as any we know, of the right time to cut wheat, is to take a kernel 
between the end of the finger and the thumb joint, squeeze it to a pulp, and if there is 
no milk or sap at all in the grain, all circulation and growth have ceased, the wheat 
derives no more nutriment from the soil, and will be better cut up than standing ; the 
straw for an inch or two below the ear will be found to be white, and to have lost all its 
sap. And now, as the world-renowned reapers give the farmer the control of the 
harvest, ke need not fear that a portion of it will get over-ripe before it can be har- 
vested, and much be lost by shelling, as was formerly often the case where there was a 
large breadth of wheat to cut and cradlers could not be had at any price ; therefore it 
is not necessary to commence operations till the grain is in a fit state for cutting. 
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Woopmay, Spare tHat TrEE.—To those who live on the great prairies of the west, 
whére every tree is a friend reminding them of a once loved but forsaken eastern home 
—a connecting link between the past and the present—I need not say spare the trees. 
There the noble tree is prized for its beauty, its shade, and its timber, —it is sought by 
the dweller on the prairie, like the “shadow of a great rock” by the way-worn eastern 
traveler. But those who make a new home on timbered land, where the trees are to be 
felled before they can raise the necessaries of life, get a passion for the destruction of 
trees, looking upon them as their natural enemies, until they find, too late, that they 
have carried the war a little further than was necessary—even further than either 
profit or pleasure required. To those who are clearing land of timber I have a word to 
say —and I wish to say it just at the present season of the year, when nature puts forth 
all her beauty. After a few acres are cleared, requiring attention during summer, most 
of the chopping is done in the winter season, when the trees are not seen in their 
beauty, and scarcely one is spared. Let the farmer now look at the trees arrayed 
in all their beauty, when the green leaves are so beautifully green, their shade so 
grateful to every living creature, and resolve hereafter to spare a few trees on the 
road-side—a little grove in the corner of the field, and around his house,—and he 
will receive the grateful acknowledgements of his flocks and his herds, the thanks 











of his neighbors and all that pass by. 
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) of beautiful symmetry, and is about seven years old. She carries the French marks of about a fourth 
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How TO PREVENT CUCUMBERS FROM BEING DESTROYED BY THE StrrireD Bue.—I suppose there are 
very few persons who have raised, or attempted to raise cucumbers, who have not been annoyed by 
the above named insect. I have often had my entire planting destroyed by them within a few days 
after the plants appeared above ground—all preventives to the contrary notwithstanding. Fora long 
time I have thought there was no remedy, save in the application of the thumb screw. This year, 
however, I have covered each hill with a box without top or bottom, the sides being eight or ten 
inches high, leaving two hills uncovered. The result is, the hills exposed are entirely destroyed, 
while the others have not been injured in the least and are flourishing finely. This method, doubt- 
lesa, is known to many, and all who wish to raise cucumbers would find a great saving of vexation 
by putting it in practice. S. HL A.—Canandaigqua, N. Y. 

e- 

Bree Ror.—In the March number of the Genesee Farmer, page 100, D. G. Forr says he finds his 
bees affected with what he calls the “Bee Rot.” Having had some cxperience as an’ apiarian for 
a number of years, and also noticed the same evil that he has described, I have uniformly found that 
my strongest and best swarms are most likely to be affected—feeble and late swarms always escaping. 

The Cause.—I will give my views as to the cause, which, to me, is perfectly satisfactory. The 
fact that the swarms that in early spring are the greatest sufferers, I can attribute to no other cause 
than the result of a severe frost or a very cold night. The swarm being in a thriving condition, the 
Queen hastens to perform her office, depositing her eggs in the cells at first moderately, until the 
stock of working bees are to some extent increased, and then more rapidly; and being a little in 
advance of the season, and there not being bees enough hatched to produée a sufficient degree of heat 
acold night (or day) comes and the dire calamity befalls this thriving colony. And as all of the 
thriving swarms are not alike affected, I am led to infer the brood is more exposed to this malady at 
some stages than others, and the remedy would be comparatively easy if we knew which hive stood 








in need of it. 

The Remedy.—By observing the weather a little, you will be able to determine when the remedy 
should be applied ; all you want is to keep up a usual degree of heat in the hive. This may be done 
by placing straw or cloths around the hives, sufficient to produce the desired effect, and you have the 
remedy. J. D. C.—Locke, N. Y. 
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A Goon Cow.—Believing for a year past that I had a cow possessing extraordinary qualities 
for milk and butter, I resolved on giving her a trial. Accordingly, on the morning of the 30th of 
November last, (the third week after calving) she was carefully milked, and her milk weighed and 
put in pans and kept alone with her name, “Devon,” put on every pan so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of a mistake. This care wes followed to the evening of December 6th, making seven days- 
Her yield of milk for each day was as follows: 

First day, 53 Ibs; second day, 56 lbs.; third day, 64} Ibs; fourth day, 54 Ibs; fifth day, 56 lbs.; 
sixth day, 56 Ibs; seventh day, 58 Ibs; total, 3974 Iba, in seven days, and measuring 46 gals. 3 qts., 
and 2-17 of a pint—making nearly 6 gals. and 3 qts. per day. 

The butter, when thoroughly worked and ready for market, weighed, in the lump, 21 Ibs. 10 0z., 
worth 25 cts. per lb.—$5.40. 

Her feed during the week of trial, was 1 qt. of cake meal, and 3 qta. of corn meal, weighing 5} Ibs, 
made into a mash, night and morning; at noon, 4 qts. of wheat bran, weighing 3 Ibs., made into a 
slop with hot water, and given warm, and the same at night at 9 o’clock—making 17 lbs. of corn 
meal, cake meal, and wheat bran, united, for each 24 hours; or 119 Ibs. neat weight, for the week, 
which was worth, at mill prices, $1.28, or 18% cts. per day. The hay that she eat I suppose to be 
150 Ibs. (I did not weigh it) worth 75 cts, making cost of keeping, during the week, $2.03. 

The above cow appears to be part Devonshire, mixed, perhaps, with Ayrshire, of a red color, except 
her udder and a stripe under her belly, which are white. She is of a large size, (say five hundred,) 
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rate cow—if I understand them. She gave as much milk last May and June, after having been 

milked eight months, as my fresh cows (say 5 gals. per day) that were making their 10 Ibs. a week. 

She continued to give milk forty-four weeks in the year, although the pasture the latter part of the 

season was very poor—and she had nothing else. Isatan Micuener.—Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa, 
OO 

Uszeacnep Asus on Porators.—E. Hammonn, of Schoharie Co., N. Y., stated in the April number 
of the Farmer that when unleached ashes were applied to potatoes, at the time of planting, “wherever 
the ashes and the tuber came in contact there was rottenness in every instance.” Unleached ashes will 
destroy any vegetable with which it comes in contact, and indeed almost any animal substance, and 
should never be applied directly to plants, or to the roots of trees, or so as to come in contact with 
the bark, unless in very small quantities. After the potash is abstracted by leaching, they are perfectly 
innocenttand can be applied in almost any quantities. I have spread unleached ashes on the ground 
before plowing, and used them as a top-dressing before hoeing, and always believed myself well paid 
by an increased crop; though I am not able to say that so far as the rot is concerned, any effect was 
apparent. I have been long convinced that no erop destroys potash like potatoes. Some years ago, 
before I had engaged in farming, I purchased, near the city, half an acre of ground and planted it 
with peach trees. It was new land, potatoes having been raised on it only one year, and the erop 
stated to be 125 bushels. Thinking that potatoes would be the best crop for the trees, I planted them 
four years in succession. _The first year I had 70 bush., good; the next year about 35 bush., and 
rather small; the next year I offered them to any one who would dig them, and failing in this they 
were never dug; the next year I put on about twenty-five loads of ashes, and the yield was eighty 
bushels, J. W.—Brighton, N. Y. 

. Ee ete 

Patent Gatvanizep Inoy.—I have noticed of late numerous recommendations of “Patent Gal- 
vanized Iron” as an article of great importance to farmers, mechanics, builders, &e., &e. It is 
particularly recommended for Roofing, Wire Fencing, Telegraph Wire, Lightning Rods, Sheathing for 
Vessels, &c., and it is urged that it is a cheap and durable material for these and divers other pur- 
poses, With the limited knowledge which people generally possess of this article, there is great 
liability to be deceived by it, and I doubt not that the high expectations which may be formed of its 
value, for many of the purposes for which it is recommended, will be disappointed and much money 
will be uselessly expended upon it. 

For wire fencing, it is probably no better than ordinary ungalvanized wire. When the coating 
gets rubbed off, as it inevitably will in places, the wire is supposed to corrode faster than it would 
had it never been coated. This is probably owing to the action of the acid used in galvanizing, upon 
the wire. 

Galvanized wire has been used somewhat extensively in this country in the construction of tele 
graph lines, but for that purpose it is now thought to be less desirable than ordinary wire, and it is 
probable that no more of it will be put to that use. An enormous price has heretofore been charged 
for this article, notwithstanding the galvanizing is very cheaply and rapidly done. I would advise 
farmers and others to be well satisfied of its utility before paying a high price for it, or using it 
extensively. M.—Rochester, N. Y. 
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Vinerma Lanp.—Having received several letters of inquiry from various persons, in reference to 
my article on “Virginia Lands,” and finding myself unable to reply to so many, without neglecting 
the duties of my profession and attention to my farm, I beg leave to trouble you with a second, and 
Jia! article on the subject in the Farmer. This will embrace, as far as practicable, a full reply to 
every question, as well as whatever else I think of interest. . 

1. Soil—Productions.—Every variety of soil abounds—the stiff, red clay, with a mixture of mica 
—a brown chocolate, slaty—the light grey, sandy, chinquepin—the mu’atio—and pipe-clay soils, in 
some parts, A farmer of my acquaintance, whe has travelled a good deal, particularly in the south 
and south-west, remarked to me not long since, “that he had never seen land better adapted to clover, 
or that improved more rapidly from the use of gypsum, than some of the land in this vicinity.” I 








have several fields well set in clover, sown last spring, which have received no other help than a 
little gypsum, in which the seed was rolled. My soil is a light grey, sandy one, well adapted to the 





The soil generally is well adapted to the growth of tobacco, corn, and oats; tolerably well to 
wheat, and might produce it very well if proper attention was paid to its gultivation. 





production of tobacco of the finest quality, such as, if properly managed, will bring $30 per ewt. | 
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N care being devoted to tobacco, the land is never manured for other products, Maize is hastily planted (f 
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in April, and hurriedly worked over two or three times, and then “laid by” ‘until ripe. Yield, from 
ten to fifty bushels per acre. Wheat is generally sown on the tobacco lots after the tobacco is housed. 
Usual time for sowing, from the 20tl of October to Christmas. Oats are sown in the spring on the 
corn land of the preceding year. Rye aad buckwheat are grown by but few; they now succeed 
very well. 

Wheat is now worth 80 cts; corn, from 80 cts. to $1; rye, 75 cts; oats, 50 eta The high 
price of the three last are owing to last year’s drouth, Average prices, for wheat, from 75 cts. 
to $1.25 per bu; rye and corn, 40 cts, to $1; oats, 25 cts. to 50 cts; tobacco, $5 to $50 per ewt.; 
field peas, 75 cts. to $1 per bu.; onions, $2 to $4; Irish and sweet potatoes, 50 cts. to $1; clover seed. 
$4 to $5; dried apples and peaches, $1 to $2. 

These, with some few cattle and horses, are our principal staples and subjects for sale in market. 
Our Market towns are, Danville, in this county ; Richmond, 120 miles distant ; Lynchburg, 40 miles. 
and Petersburg, Farmville, and Clarkesville, from 50 to €0 miles distant. These places are becoming 
more and more accessible by means of railroads and canals, made and being made, through this part 
of the State. The Richmond and Danville Railroad is in process of rapid erection, and passes through 
this county. The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, commencing at Lynchburg and extending to the 
State line, passes through the adjoining county, Bedford. The James River and Kenahwa canal, 
commencing at Richmond, extends 40 miles above Lynchburg. And finally, there is a Bill before 
the Legislature, with every prospect of being passed, for a Plank Road from Pittsylvania C. H. to 
Lynchburg, 55 miles. Thus, the facilities of getting to market, though somewhat limited now, will 
soon be such as to enhance the value of lands, and add much to the resources of the country. 

The easiest and most direct route to this county from New York, is by Baltimore and Washington 
to Richmond, thence up James River; or, by land, on the railroad and by stages. 

Fruits of various kinds grow well, and people are beginning to pay much attention to the culture 
and propagation of improved stocks. Peaches, of fine qualities, and their kindred, grow in great 
abundance, and without much attention ;, while apples, pears, &c., require attention to succeed well. 
The vine succeeds admirably, though no one has yet turned his attention te making wine. Cur- 
rants, gooseberries, raspberries, and strawberries, are abundant. The latter grow wild in great 
profusion, in old, uncultivated fields) Forest trees are large, abundant, accessible to saw mills, and 
well adapted for lumber. 

Of the various trees, I may enumerate the Pine, Tulip, Chestnut, seven varieties of Oak, Hickory, 
&e., which are common everywhere. The Walnut, Locuit, WildSherry, Maple, Sycamore, and other 
useful lumber trees, are found in various parts and bring remunerating prices in market. Lumber is 
worth from $1 to $1.50 per hundred; shingles, of heart-pine, from $2.25 to $2.50 per thousand, in 
the county—at the stump, $3, if delivered. ° 

ed. The Climate.—This is mild. But little snow falls in the winter, and does not remain longer 
than a day or two at a time. The winters, indeed, are so mild, that we sometimes are unable to 
procure ice, unless the ice ponds are in northern exposures, and very shaded situations. The face of 
the country is undulating, the water generally excellent, and the climate so salubrious that the 
services of many physicians are not required. I frequently ride twelve and fifteen miles to see a 
patient, and in the course of three years’ practice I have had only two cases of Fever and Ague (they 
contracted elsewhere) and one of Billious Remittant. This is not asserting that all parts of this sec- 
tion of Virginia are universally healthy. In some parts, especially larger water courses, Intermittant 
and Remittant Fevers do occur, but not to any great extent. I think I may safely say, that-we have 
no diseases endemical'to this country, though we have our share of the epidemics which prevail 
throughout the United States, with the exception of Cholera. 

Finally. Education and Morals.—Primary schools and high schools of superior merit, are accessible. 
The minds of the people are becoming fully aroused to the importance of attention to the subject of 
Education. Churches are scattered, at intervals of eight or ten miles, throughout the country. 
Preaching at the country churches is held twice a month, and the days are so arranged that persons, 
if they choose, can conveniently attend services nearly every Sabbath. The Baptists (missionary) are 
most numerous. We have, however, some Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episcopalians The 
three last have each a church at Chatham, our county seat. 

This is as much as I have time to write, and more, I fear, than tle Farmer may be willing to 
publish. People who wish to know more, will have to do like the Queen of Sheba, come to Jerusa- 
lem to see for themselves, “for the half has not been told them.” §, Aveustisg Watxur.—Pittsyl- 
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Worticultural Department. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 


SPRING- FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 





TuereE is a great want of information on the subject of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
With the exception of the Horse Chestnut, the Mountain Ash, the Lilac, and Snow- 
ball, the great variety of ornamental trees and plants enumerated i in nursery catalogues 
are comparatively unknown. Ornamental planting every year attracts more and more 
attention —information on the subject has become a matter of every-day inquiry, and 
we have really no cheap treatise on the subject, such as our works on fruit culture, that 
we can refer to. To aid a little in supplying this deficiency, we propose henceforw: ard, 
as opportunity may offer, to notice briefly the most desirable hardy trees and shrubs for 
limited collections. We shall begin with the 


FLOWERING ASH; (Ornus evroravus.) Syn.—FRaxinus onus. 


This is neither a rare nor a common tree, a native of the south of Europe, but intro- 
duced into this country a long time ago, and widely disseminated, but confined to larger 
collections of trees. There is an American species, so similar in appearance as to be 
pretty generally believed to be 
only a variety. It resembles 
the common ash in its general 
features. Habit stiff and erect; 
with grayish bark ; stout, blunt 
shoots; and large, dark buds. 
Leaves consisting of three or 
four pair of elliptic or lanceolate 
leaflets. Flowers, which appear 
in the latter end of May or be- 
ginning of June, are of a green- 
ish white, produced in large 
clusters or panicles on the ends 
of the branches. These clusters 
are shorter than the leaves that 
surround them; and when the 
tree is in full bloom, it looks as 





\ though a pretty white bouquet 
of delicate flowers, tastefully en- 

1 circled by foliage, were placed 
y, on the end of every branch. 
vy The annexed figure will give a 


slight idea of the relative situa- 
tion of the leaves and flowers, 
and their appearance. 

It is propagated by budding or grafting — the latter is preferable —on the common 
ash. It grows slowly, and attains a height, in time, of twenty to thirty feet. Specimens 
in our grounds, ten years planted, are twelve feet high. In Italy, where this tree 
abounds indigenously, the sap is taken from it in the summer, as we take the sap from 
the sugar maple in the spring; and as it cools, it hardens and granulates, and is then 
called “manna,” and is that now generally known in commerce. 


FLOWERING ASH. 
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} THE SILVER BELL, OR SNOWDROP, TREE; (Hares Tenarrrna.) 
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This is, as very justly 
remarked by Lovpon, 
“one of the most orna- 
mental of American de- 
ciduous trees, and richly 
deserves a place in every 
collection.” It grows in- 
digenously in the south- 
ern and southwestern 
States. It has long been 
cultivated in the nurser- 
ies, and may be found in 
most large collections; 
but it is by no means 
common. It attains the 
height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, but may be 
kept within the dimen- 
sions of a medium sized 
shrub, where desirable. 
A plant in our grounds, 
seven or eight years old, 
is not over six feet high, THE SNOW-DROP. 
and has blossomed pro- 
fusely for several years. \ The leaves are long, pointed, and downy ; blossoms pure white, 
bell-shaped, pendulous, and produced in great abundance on the wood of the previous 
year; seeds four-winged. Its period of blooming here is in the latter end of May or, 
in late seasons, beginning of June. It is propagated from seeds; but they seldom 
vegetate before the second year after planting. It is also propagated from layers of the 
young wood ; but they require to be two years in the ground before sufficiently rooted 
to be removed from the mother plant. ‘This tardiness of the segs to grow and the 
layers to root, has no doubt very much hindered its dissemination. 








we 


HINTS FOR JULY. 


SuMMER PRUNING must be continued, to regulate growth, by pinching off the ends of 
too vigorous or irregular growing shoots, and all such as are superfluous. Fruit-bearing 
may be induced by stopping all such shoots as may not be wanted in the frame-work of 
the tree. In the case of garden trees especially this treatment is necessary. 

Thinning Fruit.— Dwarf pear and apple trees in many cases bear too heavily, and 
few people are disposed to relieve them of their ill-proportioned load. They are consid- 
ered as curiosities, and are allowed to exhaust themselves. Those who desire fine speci- 
mens, and regard the future health and prosperity of their trees, will reduce the crop to 
a reasonable quantity. Thinning should not be confined to dwarf trees, but will be 
highly beneficial in all cases where trees are very heavily loaded. Valuable trees are 
frequently lost by being broken down or debilitated by an overload. 


Budding wit] commence in the latter part of the month. Plums generally require to . 


be done about this time, unless on such stocks as grow late in the season. 
Look to spring grafts, and see that they are not robbed by shoots from the stock 
below them; tie up any in danger; and check irregular growth. 
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Strawberry beds, now that the fruit is gathered, will receive attention. Weeds must . 
be all removed and runners cut away. If it be intended to renew the beds by spading " 
down the old plants, the young runners must be preserved and kept clean until well] sh 
rooted before the old ones are turned in. New beds may be made about the latter end he 
of the month or beginning of August. Do it, if possible, in a showery time, and shade th 
the plants well. an 
Insects must be watched and destroyed continually. The green and black aphis, that | or 
infest in great numbers the leaves of the cherry, apple, &c., are easily killed with a solu- . 
tion of tobacco. This may be made by steeping stems in water until it has become as 
dark as strong beer. It may be put on with a syringe, or the branches may be dipped mi 
in it if the trees be young. Several applications may be necessary. The slugs that a 
affect the leaf of the pear and cherry, are easily destroyed by sprinkling over them lime, || do 
ashes, or dust of any kind; but this also needs to be repeated frequently. Caterpillars . 
of various kinds attack the foliage of trees at various seasons. The best mode of | Ze 
destroying them is well known. | Ae 
Culture.— Keep the ground clean of weeds, and the surface in a finely pulverized | du 
state, around all young trees and plants where good growth is desired. When it | | ad 
becomes hard and cracked én the surface, or covered with weeds, growth is greatly | || cca 
retarded. | a’. 
Layering, one of the best methods of summer propagation, may now be attended to. | | 
The greater number of ornamental shrubs, and roses of all kinds, may be thus increased, | inf 
Spade and prepare the ground well around the plants; bend down the shoots and fasten | | de 
them in the ground by means of a hooked peg; (the new wood in most cases is the | || bo 
part to lay ;) and if a slit be made half through, just below a bud and extending an inch | 1] we 
or so above the bud, roots will be emitted sooner and more surely. The top of the lay- | || tie 
ered shoot above the ground should be put in an erect position, and the slit made below | |} bl 
kept open: thus the sap is arrested at the cut part, and there forms roots. A layer is | 
but a cutting not quite separated from the mother plant, but allowed to derive some | 
support from it until it has formed roots of its own; hence more certain. ' 
Budding of roses, and many other things that have ripened buds, may be proceeded Fs | 
with through all July. } oe 
Dahlias must be kgpt carefully tied up and pruned where there is too great luxuriance. . = 
Staking is necessary for all tall growing plants in the flower garden or border; if not | ™ 
tied up, they are almost sure to be broken when their heads are heavy with bloom. ee 
Hyacinth and Tulip beds, where the bulbs have been taken up, may now be occu- ” 
pied with petunias, verbenas, heliotropes, salvias, and any other rapid growing beddins fics 
plant that will make a good display in the autumn, > pos 
, mé 
- fixt 
con 
PEARS ON QUINCE STOCKS. F on 
Iw a late discussion on fruits, which took place at the agricultural meeting at the State a 
House in Boston, Col. Wiper made some interesting remarks on this subject, which : 
we reprint : | 
Ar 
“Much attention has been given of late years to the cultivation of the pear on the quinee stock, and 
in relation to which I have been requested to give the results of my experience. As a general rule, ] 
no tree will succeed for any great length of time where it is grafted on any other than its own species. 

° There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and among them, some varieties of the pear, which grow ade 
vigorously, bear abundantly, and which seem to be even better adapted to the quince, than to their “a 
own stock, e abc 

“An impression has extensively prevailed unfavorable to the cultivation of the pear on the quince. duc 
This has arisen rincipally from an Improper selection of kinds, or from injudicious cultivation. There Th “eo 

4) are, however, three considerations which are absolutely necessary to success, viz, a deep, rich soil,— \ 
q ra . PN luGee 
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the planting of the quince stock entirely below the surface of the ground,—and a systematic and sci- 
entific course of pruning, as the tree progresses in growth. 

“Objections to this species of cultivation have been made from the belief that the quince was a 
short-lived tree, and that the crop must necessarily be small from what are termed dwart trees. Such, 
however, has not been my experience. On the contrary, I have pear trees on the quince root which 
are twenty-five years old, and which produce annually a barrel or more of fruit each, and for aught 
that I can see, they are destined to survive as long as any that I possess on the pear root. These may, 
and probably have in some instances, thrown out roots from the pear stock, but whether this be so, 
or not, instances are not rare where such trees have attained in France the age of more than a hun- 
dred years, and we know of a quince tree in Massachusetts which is forty years old, and which has 
produced ten bushels of fruit in a season. 

“The pear, when grown on the quince, should always be trained in the pyramidal form. These 
may be planted in much closer order than when grown as standards. We have known them to 
succeed well where grown at the distance of six feet apart in the rows. In this way Mr. Rivers, the 
great English cultivator, planted 2500 Louise Bonne de Jerseys and 1500 Glout Morceaus for the Lon- 
don market. We consider 12 feet apart, each way, a liberal distance. This would give 302 trees to 
the acre, and we are clearly of the opinion, that soil and selection of the varieties being right, no cro 
whatever would be more profitable. Such a plantation, with proper care, would yield, in the fift 
year, from 75 to 100 bushels of fine fruit. As to profit, this will not appear as an exaggeration, when 
it is known that Glout Morceau pears, a variety which succeeds admirably on the quince, have sold 
during the winter readily at one to two dollars per dozen, in our market. 

“We name as varieties which succeed well on the quince, the following, and to which might be 
added many more: Louise Bonne de Jersey, Vicar of Winkjfield, Duchess d’ Angouleme, Glout Mor- 
ceau, Passe Colmar, Irbaniste, Belle et Bonne, Beurre d’ Anjou, Beurre Diel, Easter Beurre, Beurre 
d’ Amauilis.’ 


We commend the above article to the attention of those who are seeking reliable 
information on this subject. Col. WiipEr’s statements are entitled to the fullest confi- 
dence. We must add, however, that from what we have seen and learned last season, 
both at home and abroad, we have concluded to abandon the Urbaniste on quince ;" 
we feel satisfied it will not be durable. We would add to the above list, Belle Lucra- 
tive, Doyenne Boussock, and White Doyenne. These succeed well, and are indispensa- 
ble, in our opinion, even in small collections. 





Hanpv Book or Wixes.—The Aprretons have published a book under this title, 
which we have seen noticed in several newspapers. <A writer in the Western Horticul- 
tural Review takes the author (THomas McMotten) severely to task for his very 
remarkable and culpable neglect of the wines and wine interests of Aemrica, and 
concludes thus : 

“It would probably be out of place to anticipate in this article the statistics and facts in relation to 
the grape culture and wine making in this vicinity, now being prepared by a competent hand, and 


which will shortly be made — otherwise we should take great pleasure in offering, for the edi- 
fication of the public generally, and Mr. McMvtxen in particular, a statement from materials in our 


- possession, which would go to prove the great extent and importance of this branch of industry. We 


may say en passant, however, that this culture embraces more than a thousand acres of vineyards, 
many hundreds of laborers, and that there is a value embarked in this business alone, in land, material, 
fixtures, stocks on hand, ete., that will reach half a million of dollars. We know of three individual 
concerns, whose vineyards, wine-houses, stocks, and materials, will reach two-fifths of this sum. 

“In conclusion, we venture the prophecy, that the culture of the grape, and the manufacture of 
wine in the valley of the Ohio, in the vicimtty of this city, is destined to reach a point of importance 
not yet dreamed of; and which will ere long exert a moral and healthful influence upon society, that 
the friends of temperance have thus far vainly sought to attain.” 


No wonder, really, that the wine-growers of Cincinnati slex’d feel slighted in an 
American book on wines. 


Horricuttvre mv Partaperpata.—A new monthly gardening journal has been commenced in Phil- 
adelphia, called the “ Philadelphia Florist.” We have not seen it, but learn that it is conducted by 
“a committee of practical gardeners.” That city, in many respects, has more of horticultural interest 
about it than any other in America. In floriculture, especially, this is true, and a journal well con- 
ducted there would be well received. We have some doubts, however, about the success of editorial 
“committees.” We have no recollection of any of these holding long together. 
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LETTER FROM CRAWFORD COUNTY, PENN. | ™. 
A GkNTLEMAN from Crawford county, Penn., who favors us occasionally with a pleasant 7 3 
and instruetive letter, writes us as follows under date of April 29. We take the liberty | - 
of publishing it (omitting his name, as it was intended to be private,) on account of the ad 
items of local information it furnishes in regard to fruit and other kindred matters, ll blo 
“Our season here is still very backward, and there seems to be a universal wail in the western Cry 
country over the severity of the winter. No doubt a good deal of half-frozen -wood will give rise to V 
much theorizing speculation on the blight, next July and August—for the pear frequently looks well, pret 
and grows well, for a while, when amputation in the spring will disclose the wood to be diseclored, E 
and the sap vitiated, by the frost and therefore fatally diseased. I am inclined to think favorably, in pru 
pear culture, of stripping the outer bark from the tree when the tree is about to change from the ) ‘Jud 
smooth into the rough state. Have you ever tried it?* In this region, the wood of fruit trees } 

a matured very well last fall, and in taking a survey of my own premises, with the exception of a |} on 
couple of frozen grafts, I find but little to regret. The peach trees look very well; and though the i} Cal 
blossoms have been severely thinned out, a sufficient number are swelling into bloom for a crop, if N 
they bear fruit. The pear trees bid fair to bloom abundantly, aud I find that some raspberries (Fran- | rose 
conia and Fastolf’) which I left unprotected, except by the shade of a fence, are entirely uninjured, | gon 
Strawberries I protected with some straw, and they look unusually well. I intend to try the hydro- 8 ) 
pathic treatment of them this spring, as it seems to be highly commended by some cultivators who | 
have tried it. = |} an 

“T had a fine succession of peaches last fall, lasting for six weeks and ending with the Heath Cling, | d 
which here will only ripen mg Among those that fruited, I had the Red Rareripe, Prince's 
Rareripe, Early York, Astor Noblesse, Grosse Mignonne, Morrison’s Pound, Morris’ White Rareripe, con! 
Sweetwater, Barrington, Oldmixon Free, White Cling, and Lemon Cling. Though some of them bore teul 
larger and more showy fruit, yet the richest and highest flavored peaches I had were on a tree I got Am 
from you some years ago, labelled Grosse Mignonne. The tree has small blossoms, when, according \| exh 
to Downing, it should have large ; but the fruit could recommend itself under any name. y 

“A peach introduced here from Cincinnati as the Washington, proves to be identical with Morriy’ the 
White. I think very highly of this variety. I see you quote it as medium size; my tree bore a 
moderate crop, but the fruit was all large. | V 

“The Northern Spy apple has been introduced into our market this last winter, from ret. {| ver 
and created quite a sensation. It is certainly quite a magnificent looking fruit, and about as good as : 3 
it looks. It seems to keep as well as the Fullawater, and, though the average size is somewhat less, it I 
quite surpasses it asa dessert fruit ; while its rich coloring, and fine appearance, must always make it of ¢ 
a most popular fruit. | | 

“After being behind the age for a long time, we have at last succeeded in forming an agricultural ash 
society in our county, which I think will be productive of much good to the farming interests. We || (Ce 
shall probably not contend with the “black knot,” and pear and potato blight, with any better || ceo 
success than has been done elsewhere ; but it will promote a taste for agricultural and horticultural | sev 
reading. From the wide field of experiment, our farmers can note what instances have been attended 
with fortunate results, the adoption of which will introduce something new each year into their mode = 
of farming, and break up the drudgery of too uniform asystem. A new test is in this way imparted \ 
to agricultural pursuits; while the emulation created by societies and fairs leads gradually to the mo! 
adoption of a higher standard of culture. sch 

“We have now the last of April, and the fruit trees look as though they would not be in bloom 1 
for ten days to come. Gardening is much later than usual, but I do not regret it, as I think in nine 
cases out of ten, things planted late, when the ground is warm, do better than those started carlier.” 

* No; nor do we intend to very soon. At present we are not aware of any necessity for it here.—Ep. su] 

— > Go——__—_—_—— 

American Pomotocicat Coneress.—In compliance with a Resolution passed by the American - 
Pomological Congress, during its session at Cincinnati in October 1850, it becomes my duty publicly del 
to announce that the next session will be held in the city of Philadelphia, on ae, the 13th of cor 
September, 1852. The Congress will assemble at 10 o’clock, A. M., in the Chinese Museum Building, the 
South Ninth street, below Chestnut. . are 

The Pomological, Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies, throughout the United States and = 
Canada, are inyited to send such number of Delegates as they may deem expedient. And the Dele- 
gates are requested to bring with them specimens of the feuits of their respective districts. ) 

Packages and boxes of fruit for the Congress may be directed to the care of Tuomas P. James, Esq., | 
No. 212 Market street, Philadelphia, should the owners be unable to give their personal attendance. in 

The various State Fruit Committees will, on or before the day of meeting, transmit their several fri 
reports to A. J. Downrna, Esq., general Chairman of the whole. The Chairman of each State Com- ad 
mittee is authorized, where vacancies occur, to fill up the numer of his Committee to five members. 

+} Philadelphia, May 1, 1852. W. D. BRINCKLE, M. D., President. : 

) 
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Horticuttura Socrety or THE GENESEE Vatiry.—This Society held its second exhibition of the 
season on the 22d of May. The display was not large, but the articles presented were very fine. 

Mr. Joan DonNnELLAN made a fine show of lettuce, radishes, and asparagus, 

Mr. CrosmMan—fine rhubarb and cucumbers. 

Messra, A. Frost & Co. exhibited a small collection of fine pot roses, including La Sylphide, (Tea,) 
and Comte Bobrinski, (Hybrid Perpetual ;) several specimens of verbenas, azaleas, rhododendrons in 
bloom; a plant, in bloom, of the Double White Chinese Primrose ; good specimens of Auracaria, 
Cryptomeria, and Deodar cedar, in pots. 

Ws. Wessrer, with Messrs. Bissett & Hooxer, six fine varieties of seedling calceolarias—a very 
pretty contribution. 

Exrwancer & Barry made show of cut flowers of early blooming trees and shrubs, such as Spire 
prunifolia, Mahonia aquifolia, Cerasus pudus, or Bird Cherry, Coloneaster affinis, Pyrus Japonicas, 
Judas Tree, magnolias Conspicua and Purpurea, &e., &e. Roses in pots— Geant des Batailles, and 
several others. Cinerarias—a fine show of seedlings, besides Beauty of Flushing, Carlotti Grisi, &e. 
Calceolarias— many fine seedlings. Hyacinths, early tulips, narcissus, cc. 

Mr. DonnELLAN made a good show of pot-plants, including a fige Cactus Jenkinsoni, a specimen of 
rose Queen of the Bourbons, petunias Enchantress and Prince of Wales, several verbenas and pear. 
goniums. 

Messrs, Suepparp & Cuerry presented some finely preserved specimens of apples— Baldwin, North- 
ern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, and Esopus Spitzenburg. 


May 31st.—The third exhibition was held to-day. The tulip was the leading feature, although the 
contributions of this flower were few and small compared to what they ought to be. But two ama- 
teur cultivators exhibited —Mra, Jno. Wixtiams and Mrs, Jewett ;—both very pretty collections. 
Among nurserymen Messrs, Jno. Donnettan, Wu. Kuve, and Exiwancrr & Barry, were the only 
exhibitors of tulips. 

Messrs. Frost & Co. made a good display of roses, among which we noted Blanche Vibert, one of 
the few pure white Hybrid Perpetuals, Several varieties of verbenas, geraniums, cc. 

Wa. Kina—a good collection of pansies, calceolarias, fuchsias, &c. Among the latter we noted 
very fine Snow Drop and Pearl of England. 

Mr. Wesster—a table filled with pot-plants, fine seedling calceolarias, and other plants. 

Exrwancer & Barry exhibited cut flowers of a large collection of trees and shrubs. Five varieties 
of spirseas, eleven of lilacs, six of berberries; Red, White, and Yellow horse-chestnuts; Flowering 
ash, (Ornus ;) Yellow azaleas; magnolias; four varieties of upright honeysuckles; the Judas Tree, 
(Cercis ;) the Cotoneaster, Viburnums, &ce. Pot-Plants— Roses, cinerarias, mimaluses, fuchsias, cal. 
ceolarias, d&e., &e. Bulbous Planis—Tulips of the various classes; five or six late varieties narcissus ; 
several early herbaceous pwonies; tree peony Bankse, and a new distinct one Kocklini, purplish 
rose color, very double and compact, and the petals fringed. 

Wild flowers were shown by L. Werurrett, Esq. —some forty species, all named. We hope to see 
more competitors hereafter in this department. From among so many students of botany in our 
schools and seminaries, so many teachers, &c., can we muster only one exhibitor. Shame! 

Vegetables were exhibited in great perfection as usual by Jno. Donnetian and C. F. Crosman. 


—— -°@ 





Peacn Trers. —The injury to peach trees from the severe winter has been much greater than we 
supposed. They blossomed nearly as well as usual, but a large portion of the blossoms fell without 
setting fruit; the leaves expand slowly and feebly; young shoots are weak; and in every part a 
debility is indicated —the consequence, no doubt, of the severe frosts. In some cases, old trees are 
completely killed. Our peach crop will be very light. H. P. Byram, Esgq., of Louisville, writes in 
the June number of the Horticultural Review: “The larger portion of my pear and cherry blossoms 
ere killed. Most of the varieties of apples are safe. Quince trees are nearly all killed to the ground, 
and the peach trees are badly injured.” 

ee an 

Srrawserries made their first appearance in Cincinnati on the 14th of May. We shall have none 
in Rochester till about the last week in June. More than a month of difference in the season of this 
fruit between Rochester and Cincinnati—a twenty-four hours’ journey. An exchange might be 
advantageously made between the two places. The people of Buffalo have ‘been supplied with 
green peas from Cincinnati a month before they can have them from their own gardens, See what 


railroads do. 
—— 
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Ladier Department. 
ANNUAL FLOWERS. | . 
| ; 
Ar the commencement of the present volume, we determined to give during the year |} miu 
figures and descriptions of the best oo 
annuals, This design we have carried | = 
out thus far, having given both engra- \| ow 
vings and descriptions in every number || ar 
but one, when the matter prepared offer 
was unavoidably crowded out by the || kno’ 
excellent article on the Fuchsia, by our || wea 
horticultural associate. As the season || labo 
progresses, and our choice annuals 5, oe 
come into bloom, we shall have them a 
drawn and engraved, and given a place | s , 
in the Farmer. Those ladies who 





have become subscribers merely for our 


| 1s 
Floral Department, we are determined Y., 
shall receive full value. We are occa- | one 


sionally asked for descriptions of flow- |} ral] 
ers which we have before given in 




















previous volumes. To these requests | a 
we may occasionally comply. ly - 
SatpicLossis.— The Salpiglossis is 
a native of Chili, and was introduced l a 
SALPIGLOSSIS. into Europe in 1824. It bears a strong | in 
resemblance to the petunia. The genus |} copi 
contains many varieties, and are all || bein 
funnel-shaped, like the petunia, but | is“ 
not so broad. | und 
Petunta.— The Petunia is a native || } 2 
of South America. It is easily propa- | || Jers 
gated either by cuttings or seeds, andis || _ 
a general favorite. The seeds only re- || 
quire scattering in any common garden | . 
. y wor 
soil to grow and flower freely. When on 
grown thickly in a bed, they intermingle || the 
and form masses of great beauty, and || 2 
no dry weather injures them — keeping || as 
in blossom until destroyed by frost. any 
The season has been so cold and || | 8 
backward, that we fear many of the tled 
early planted flower seeds have suffered. |] enti 
June 10th we had a fine lot of plants, | , 
raised in a bed for transplanting, de- Cot 
stroyed by frost during the night. At || on 
the present time (June 18) the weather || | all 
is moist and warm, and vegetation pro- | mat 
PETUNIA PUNCTATA, gressing rapidly. | | bes 
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Chitar’s 


Premrems. —Below we give the award of pre- 
miums for the present year. In addition to the 
names here given, a great number of persons have 
procured large lists of subscribers, to whom we 
are, as formerly, much indebted. We feel great 
pleasure in being able to scatter useful books on 
agriculture over the land. As we observed, on 
offering these premiums, they must increase the 
knowledge, and consequently the power and the 
wealth of those for whose especial benefit we 
labor. We do this for the good they accomplish, 
as well as a slight compensation to our friends— 
the friends of rural improvement—throughout 
the country, who act as voluntary Agents, with- 
the expectation of pecuniary reward, 





PREMIUMS TO INDIVIDUALS. 

Ist. Wat. L. Banetey, Springville, Erie Co., N. 
Y., for the greatest number of subscribers sent by 
one individual, (153,) Z’hirty Dollars in agricultu- 
ral books. 

2d. Cuartes P. Disste, Marshall, Mich., Twenty 
Dollars, for the next greatest number, (121.) 

$d. Joun Sarrn, Prattsburgh, N. Y., Zen Dol- 
lara, for the third greatest number, (113.) 

COUNTY PREMIUMS. 

Ist. Caavravque County, N. Y., Forty Dollars 
in agricultural books, for the greatest number of 
copies of the Genesee Farmer taken in any county, 
being 490.~- This Library, according to the offer, 
is “to be kept as a County Agricultural Library, 
under the care of the Agricultural Society.” 

2d. Srevsen County, N. Y., Z'wenty-Five Dol- 
lars in agricultural books, for the next greatest 
number, (473,) on the same conditions as above. 

COUNTY PREMIUMS OUT OF NEW YORK. 

Ist. Erte County, Pa., an Agricultural Library 
worth Forty Dollars, for the greatest number of 
copies of the Farmer taken in any county out of 
the State of New York, (333.) 

2d. Catnoun County, Mich., Twenty-five Dollars 
as above, for the next greatest number taken in 
any county out of the State of New York, (216.) 

Selections of books can be made by those enti- 
tled to them, or the choice left to us. Those 
entitled to premiums will please order, 

5 + . 

Monroz County PLowine Matce.—The Monroe 
County Plowing Match took place at Brockport 
on the i7th ult. There were sixteen competitors, 
all of whom did their work in a very creditable 
manner. The plowing was, on the whole, the 
best we ever saw on any similar occasion, —and 
we have attended many plowing matches both in 





Calle. 


Europe and America,—and made us feel proud 
of Monroe county. There was a large concourse 
of farmers and others interested in agricultural 
matters present, say 1,500, who listened to an 
interesting address from Horace J. Tuomas, of 
Brockport. 

The method of plowing adopted was a much 
better test of the plowman’s skill than the one 
generally practiced. Instead of throwing up a 
double furrow in the center of the land to be 
plowed, and then turning from you all the time 
till the land is finished, each plowman threw up 
a double furrow in the old dead furrow, as in the 
other case, and then turned toward him, or 
“hawed round,” and came up the furrow of his 
next neighbor. This showed the skill of the 
plowman in raising a double furrow, and like- 
wise, what is a much more searching test of a 
plowman’s capabilities, his skill in turning the 
last two furrows and leaving a well finished dead 
furrow. 

The judges were a long time in deciding on the 
respective merits of the plowmen, so that when 
they made their report, nearly all had left; and 
indeed such was the excellence of the plowing, 
that it was by no means easy to decide which was 
the best, and we anything but envied them the 
task; yet we must say that the decision accorded 
with our own opinion, and so far as we know, 
with most others who examined the lands catre- 
fully. 

The following is a list of the successful compet- 
itors: 

First Premium, $8, to Cores Green, of Clark- 
son. Henry Crarg, Plowman. 

Second Premium, $6, to F. P. Root, of Sweden. 
A. Ooroupt, Plowman. 

Third Premium, $4, to Gro. W. Goopuus, of 
Wheatland. Grorcre Asumayn, Plowman. 

Fourth Premium, $2, to L. Gmusrre, of Sweden. 

Fifth Premium, Vol. Trans., to Gzo. H. Goop- 
nug, of Wheatland, (under 18 years old.) 

Sixth Premium, Vol. Trans. of Am. Institute, 
to Atten Srocum, of Clarkson. 

Among the implements exhibited on the ground, 
and which struck us as being improvements on 
the old ones generally in use, were— 

A Patent Wheel Cultivating Gang-Plow, in- 
vented and manufactured by Hervey Kettam & 
Georce Vatteav, of Scottsville, N. Y. It is so 
arranged that the tongue can be placed to work 
equally well with three or two horses, and it is 
connected by iron rods with the axles of the 
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wheels, so that when the tongue is moved round, 
it alters the course of the wheels without turning 
the body of the implement. By this ingenious 
contrivance the plows can be turned round with- 
out any strain on the wheels, in a very little space. 
The depth is regulated by the wheels, which are 
raised or lowered in the same manner as in Ide’s 
Cultivator. The price is $30. 

Root’s Patent Cultivator, manufactured by J. 
Ganson & Co., Brockport, N. Y., was highly spo- 
ken of by some farmers present who had used it. 
It differs from Ide’s Cultivator in having the side 
wheels placed forward and a small wheel running 
behind in the center of the cultivator. The prin- 
cipal advantage we observed in it was that the 
tongue could be moved up and down without 
affecting the cultivator, and that consequently 
there is no strain on the neck-yoke, as is some- 
times the case with the ordinary cultivators. 

We were much pleased with a remark of Mr. 
Goopuve, of Scottsville, two of whose sons were 
among the ecompetifors, (one of whom, under 18 
years of age, carried off the fifth premium, and 
the other one, under 14 yeaas of age, likewise 
well deserved one,—-and we understood at the 
time it was the intention of the committee to 
award him a special premium,)—“If farmers 
would only bring their sons to these plowing 
matches, and encourage them to compete, instead 
of letting them go to circuses and other places 
that deprave their taste, we should soon see a dif- 
ference in the plowing of the county.” We hope 
the hint will be acted on, and that, our State and 
County Societies will do all they can to encourage 
competition among the boys, in the best method 
of turning over the sod. 





Lerrer From Lresic.—Baron Liste has addressed 
a letter to the editors of the Journal of Agricul- 
ture, Boston, from which we extract all of general 
interest. The Baron is certainly modest, in think- 
ing it “not best to oppose too obstinately the efforts 
of farmers to test the strength of scientific princi- 
ples after their own fashion.” The remarks on the 
state of his own country, and the “appalling” in- 
crease of emigration, is interesting to every Amer- 
ican citizen, and none the less so to the rulers of 
Europe. 


“T have heard a great deal of your efforts to improve ag- 
riclture in your country ; and, what is of the greatest impor- 
tance, to enlighten the farmers on the means, which are 
indispensable to attain that purpose. You will find, as I did, 
that agriculturists, in general, are not very grateful for it 
They are men, after all ; but, in regard to the teachings of 
science, they act like children, who cannot see the purpose 
and use of going to school; although whatever of good or 
useful they achieve in after-life is only in proportion to the 
sum of knowledge thus acquired. 

“Farmers can fully appreciate the value of a sum of mo- 
ney, that may be given to them, on purpose to improve their 
fields ; but the advantages of science, by the aid of which 
h they could make as much, they do not estimate highly 








enough, because so to do requires meditation and mental 
labor. The services of science would be better received if 
she could give every one a receipt—a r sady made right 
down prescription—to fertilize land, without requiring an 

further thought or inquiry. y 

‘“* But to do that is impossible ; and hereby you may know 
the man of solid knowledge from the mere ‘empyric—that 
the experiments of the former succeed, while those of the 
latter are forever doubtful. Science includes the art to infer 
useful hints from every trial. 

“The lack of a judicious understanding of the true prin- 
ciples of agriculture, is the reason for the many attacks 
which her doctrines have met with in England; but in the 
course of time these obstacles will be of no consequence, 
In a few years farmers will find that what has been substi- 
tuted for science is not at all of general application; and 
that only a few of those who imitate Mr. a or Mr 
Pusey, will obtain the same favorable results; because dif. 
ferent ground requires different conditions in order to yield 
a maximum of product. The real advantage of science to 
a farmer, consists of a knowledge of those several condi- 
tions; and he is a spendthrift, if he applies the same thing 
to every kind of land. 

“In the whole of Wurtemberg (the soil of which consists 
principally of Jena limestone) carbonated bones have not 
the least effect; and even guano is held in no estimation 
there, for the reason it renders the grain weed-like; and, by 
giving no strength at all to the stalks, makes it bend to the 
ground long before ripe. To conclude, therefrom, that car- 
bonated bones and guano are bad manure, would certainly 
be quite absurd. 

“1 think it advantageous not to oppose too obstinately the 
efforts of farmers to test the strength of scientific principles, 
after their own fashion. It always affords me pleasure'to 
find my views violently attacked, and if he who does so, 
brings forth a complete mass of ignorance and nonsense, 
The consequence is, necessarily, that their own children, 
more enlightened than their sires, will repulse the attack. 

“I would like once to see your happy country, where 
the well-earned fruits of activity and industry are en- 
joyed without let or hindrance. With us, too, much is 
consumed by the institutions of the States. The people 
must work too much to sustain standing armies of men, 
fully able to work yet producing nothing. This is the curse 
of Europe. Emigration increases to an appalling degree, 
and now the intelligent and wealthy begin to leave the land 
of their fathers, because they know their children will enjoy 
a happier future in America : 


Farewell, dear Sir, * * * * 
Most respectfully, Justus Lresig.” 
Sniastdaiemntliaratcdiisans 


Grvixe Crepit.—Although none have suffered 
more by the pilfering propensities of their con- 
temporaries, none have complained less, Should 
we open a mail without finding some of our arti- 
cles taken bodily, without a word of acknowl- 
edgement, or, what is .worse, credited to some 
paper that had before pilfred it from our pages, 
we should note it down for future reference, that 
“now, about this time,” there was a great improve- 
ment in the morals of the press. On this subject, 
the Boston Journal of Agriculture says: 


“ Our course was laid down at the commencement of our 
career. We cut off the exchange with any paper that, three 
times in one volume, appropriates our articles without credit 
The consciences of such can always answer, if interrogated, 
why they no longer see the Journal of Agriculture.” 


We fear if we were to adopt this rule, we should 
have to part with about one-half of our exchanges. 
We shall certainly apply it to some of the most 
incorrigible. All the articles in the Farmer are 
original, unless full credit is given 


cts ee 

WE invite attention to the advertisement of a 
“Fruit Farm in Ohio for sale.” Mr. Batrnam in- 
forms us that the price is $40 per acre, in three 





annual payments, with a reduction for cash. 
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Preserve your Numpers.—Kind reader, we are 
furnishing you a paper each month that is well 
worth preserving. Seta few stitches through the 
back, cut the leaves, and then you are ready to 
read a number comfortably. As soon as all have 
read it, lay it aside carefully for binding at the 
end of the year. If you don’t live within a hun- 
dred miles of a book-bindery, stitch them together. 
Do this, and we modestly think that you will 
have a book at the end of the year, that no sane 
man would sell for a dollar. 

caleieaniencieile teins 

Tur Trrat or Iurtements by the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, will take place near Geneva 
during harvest. The day is not yet determined, 
but will be published in season, in the local pa- 
pers. Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Seed 
Drills, &e., are then to be tested. A mechanical 
exhibition is to take place at the same time, in 
Geneva, under the direction of its citizens, It 
will be an interesting exhibition. 

— —-+- 

Pouumey Exursition ry Rocnester.—The Monroe 
County Agricultural Society have determined to 
hold a Poultry Exhibition in connection with the 
next County Fair, (Sept. 29th and 30th,) to be 
open to the State. The premium list is liberal, 
and we anticipate a fine display. 

= ‘“ ae 

Tue Musica Wortp anp JouRNAL OF THE FINE 
Arts.—We have received this Journal for the last 
two or three months, and recommend it to all 
who would keep pace with the times in respect 
to musical intelligence. Terms, $1.50 per annum, 
in advance. Published on the Ist and 15th of 
each month, by Oxtver Dyer, No. 257 Broadway, 
New York. 








Saxton’s Rurat Hanp-Beoxs.—C. M. Saxton, of 
New York, is publishing a series of small books, 
at 25 cents each, after the style of a series pub- 
lished in Dublin. We shall notice these and other 
books in our next. 





PLANTATION AND Farm Instruction, Recutation Rec- 
orD, INVENTORY, AND Account Boox: By a Southern 
Planter. Published by J. W. Ranpoirn, Richmond, Va. 


The above book was handed us by our friend 

Erastus Darrow, Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘catia 

ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Far- 
mer, must be received as early as the 10th of the 
previous month, and be of such a character as to 
be of interest to farmers. We publish no other. 
Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, each in- 


sertion, paid in advance. 
oe 


Excuance Parers have laid us under many 











obligations for their friendly notices, 
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AgricutturaL Fams.—Below we publish all the 
agricultural Fairs to be held this fall that have 
come to our knowledge. The officers of any that 
have been omitted will please notify us, giving 
time and place. Those sending notices in papers, 
will please mark them, or they may escape our 


notice. 
STATE FAIES. 





Ow Teikt, G6 Diath. .ccccccccecccces Sept. 7, 8 9, 10 
ee, Ge GI ccc enceccceeseese bed 15, 16, 17 
Michigan, at Detroit,................ sed 22, 23, 24 
Canada West, at Toronto,............ © 21, 22, 23, 24 
Vermont, at Rutland,............ce0. sa 1, 2 
OS Ree Oct. 20, 21, 22 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie,............ “ 6, 7, 8 
FTAA TTI “ 18 to 23 
Maryland, in cccccascccace “ 26, 27, 28, 29 
American Pomological Congress, at 
I AT ee 18 
American Institute, at New York,.... 5 
- Exhib. of Stock,.. “ 19, 20, 21 
thode Island Society of Improvement, 
i cnkcasccnsesacchasas ept. 15, 16, 17 
New England Society for Improvement 
of Poultry, at Boston,.............. 7, 8 9,10 
COUNTY FAIRS. . 
Saratoga, at Mechanicsville,.......... Sept 15, 16, 17 
BA MIs 5.36.060c000cceenee ‘ 22, 28, 24 
Clinton, at Keeseville,............... . 22, 23, 24 
i MiAnitnieidienesetengnehewiae « 20, 21, 22 
Suffolk, at Huntingdon,.............. a 2 
a) NS « 22, 28 
Jefferson, at Watertown,............. « 16, 17 
DN Gin diibe butweune seen bonssee e 15, 16 
Herkimer, at Herkimer,..... « 28, 29 
Ontario, at Canandaigua,.... wa = 29, 30 
Monroe, at Rochester,................ « 20, 30 
WORN, G8 WM ncccccccccceecce we 22, 23 
Sencca, at Waterloo,........csccccees Oct. 14, 15 
Ee Caer « 6, 7 
COPED, G6 BAV5eccc cccccccccccse 6, 7 
Ey OE Cis cco nccececvcccce « 5, 6 
TOWN FAIRS, 
ene Sept. 22 
eee ene ae 3, 4 


ee 


Inquiries and Answers. 


Scan, AND Grvs rx Tar Heap or Suerp.—lIs the Scab 
of Sheep contagious? Is it confined to the skin? and what 
is the best remedy? Also, for the Grub in the head? An 
answer would oblige myself, and many other of your sub- 
scribers in this section. A. C.— Wanconda, IW. 


The seab in sheep is caused by a parasitical in- 
sect, the acari, and is exceedingly contagious, so 
much s0, indeed, that it seldom makes its appear- 
ance in a flock without affecting the whole. The 
cause of contamination, however, is not so much 
from a sound sheep coming in direct contact with 
a diseased one, as by rubbing themselves on the 
same posts,.dic. As soon as it is diseovered, all the 
affected sheep should be immediately removed 
from the flock, and the sound ones turned into 
fresh pastures or folds, where they should be well 
watched, and any that may show symptoms of the 
disease be instantly taken away. 

The best and surest remedy, if applied with 
care, is the common unguentum diluted with five 
times its weight of lard. Rub a little on the 
sheep, and then open a furrow along the back and 
with the finger apply a little and rub it well in; 
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) into the throat. It will make the sheep very 
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then open another furrow on each side of the} drunk, but nothing need be apprehended, even 


sheep and apply as before, rubbing it well in. 
Half an ounce is an ordinary dressing, but if the 
case is an aggravated one, 14 oz may be used. It 


though they appear in the agonies of death, as they 
speedily recover. 
The operation should be repeated in a week or 


+. usually the worst fs Iders) Astrong an i . 
is usually the worst about the shou ders. S| ten days, so that if there are any of the worms in 


decoction of tobacco, with the addition of a little 
spirits of turpentine, is recommended by some, | 
but we have never used it, though it will proba- | 
bly be found efficacious, The unguentum is a | 
certain cure, and if used with ordinary care is 


perfeetly innoxious. 
The worm in the head is caused by a fly of a| 
light drab color, which deposits its eg¢s in the 
nostrils of the sheep, from July till late in the fall. 
When the worms are hatched they begin to ascend 
the nostrils in search of food and soon enter the 
head, where they feed on the vitals, when death 
soon ensues, often very suddenly, though sheep 
s8metimes live several months after they have ex- 
hibited symaptoms of being attacked, but they 
grow very poor and have a sickly appearance, of- 
ten snorting a3 if working to throw something 
from their head. It issaid that fat sheep are often 
attacked without being injured—the worm find- 
ing plenty of food in the nostrils, does not ascend | 
to the head and therefore does little injury. 
Preventives.—Smear tar on the nostrils of the 


sheep several times during the summer months ; 
or, what is much easier, though perhaps not quite 
so effective, is to place tar beneath the salt in the | 
trough in which the sheep are salted. In licking | 
the salt the sheep will smear their nostrils with 
the ta1, which will prevent the fly from deposit- 
ing its eggs, and any little tar they may eat will 
do no harm but rather good. . - 
There are a great many remedies recommended | 
for this disease. Snuff, blown forcibly into the 
nostrils with a quill, is very effective; but it is a 
slow and disagreeable process. Tobacco smoke 
blown up the nostrils by placing the stem of the 
pipe high up in them, and blowing by some means 
through the bowl, thus forcing the smoke into the 
cayaties of the head. A tea-spoonful of spirits of 
turpentine and olive oil, in equal proportions, 
poured up each nostril, is said to be good. We 
like the following remedy the best: Take 4 oz. of 
Scotch snuff and pour over it a quart of boiling 
water; stir it well, and when cold take a syringe 
and inject about a table-spoonful up each nostril. 
The sheep should be placed on its back, and with 
the head on the ground. Force the mixture as 
much as possible into the cavities of the head, 
keeping the point of the syringe inclined upwards 
for this purpose, or the liquid will be apt to fall 








cavities where they escaped the dressing, they wil] 
probably in that time have changed their positions 
and the second dose will be likely to remove them 
Scanteaniaartiliaiindiiaiinie 

Mixrxe Asis wit M ANURE.—Dlease inform me wheth- 
er the incorporating of unlixivated house ashes with stable 
manure, in a cellar under a barn —in which barn horses 
and cattle are kept winter and summer,—the cellar being 
perfectly protected from rain or spring water, also from the 
sun,—would be beneficial or detrimental to the value of the 
manure if gradually mixed as the ordinary fires of a farm- 
ae would produce them? Would, or would not, the 
alkali set free the aanmonia? Cuar.tes Bootn.—Ekz 
bethtown, C. W. a 

Unleached wood ashes will in all cases decom. 
pose salts of ammonia where there is sufficient 
moisture present, and liberate the ammonia, which 
So that 
when ashes or lime are mixed with fresh liquid or 


escapes into the atmosphere and is lost. 


solid excrements, the lactate, urate, phosphate, and 
muriate of ammonia, which it contains will be im- 
mediately decomposed and easily detected by the 
strong, pungent, well known smell of hartshorn, 
Mix a pint of fresh lye with some unleached ashos, 
and see if it is not so. The reason of this action 
is, that the alkalies (potash, soda, &e.,) of the ashes, 
have astronger attraction for the acids with which 
the 
that the take away these acids and the ammonia 
is lef: free. and being much lighter than air it flies 


ammonia is united, than the ammonia has; 80 


off unless stopped by some absorbent substance. 


SE, a Cee 

CoRN GROUND WITH THE Cons ror Foop.—Corn is used 
extensively in this country, in feeding to stock, crushed and 
ground in the cob. I have had my doubts of there being 
much nutriment in the cob after the corn becomes dry, and 
think cut straw much better to mix with the clean meal. 
I would be pleased to have your views on the subject, or 
some of your able correspondents, Sam’L SATTERFIELD.— 
Pulaski, Pa, 

We have always had our doubts of the economy 
of grinding the cobs with the corn, for feeding 
stock. 
and the millers generally charge as much for 
grinding a bushel of corn in the ear as they do for 
a bushel of shelled corn, so that instead of the 


There is little or no nourishment in the cobs, 


grinding costing only a tenth, it amounts ‘o one- 
fifth of the corn ground. We think, with our 
correspondent, that it would be better to shell the 
corn and then mix meal with cut hay, eorn-stalks, 
or straw—it costing less to remove the cobs than 
to grindthem, It would be of great advantage to 
most farmers to have a crushing mill of their own, 
to be worked by hand or horse power, and then 
they could crush oats, corn, and every thing they 
feed to horses or cattle, for a mere trifle, and would 
find the advantage of such a course. 
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THE GENESEE 


FARMER. 





Lerorstrr AND Soutrn Down Snerep.—As your paper 
seems to be a sort of medium for farmers to obtain informa- 
tion through, I wish to inquire which are the most profitable 
sheep to raise, for the double purpose of wool and mutton 
—the Leicester or South Downs? Wool is worth about as 
much here as in Western New York, and mutton about 
three cents per pound. The general grade of sheep here is 
native, mixed with Merino, Paular, &c. There are very 
few Leicesters and South Downs. I have a few Leicesters. 
The question here is, whether they are long lived, healthy, 
fatten easy. and what their relative value is over other 
breeds of sheep? If you would give the desired informa- 
tion, I should feel much gratified. C. M. Dewgy.—Cam- 
bridge, Mich. 

There are as many different opinions on this 
question as there are different breeds of sheep. 
The Leicester grow larger, the woel is longer, and 
they are supposed to fatten quicker than the 
South Down. But the wool and mutton of the 
South Down is of a superior quality to the Leices- 
ter; and South Downs stand cold wet weather 
better than the Leicesters, If mutton is worth 
only three cents per pound, we are not sure but 
the fine wooled would be the most profitable breed. 

———— 

PLowIne tn Oats as A MANURE For Waeat.—I have 
sown a field in oats which I intend turning in just before 
they head out, and when sufficiently rotted I wish to plow 
again and sow in wheat. Will you, or some of your corres- 
pondents, inform me through your columns whether such a 
course will be likely to pay the expense of the seed oats and 
two extra plowings that it will necessarily require. B. A. 
Ovznmon.—Salem, Ind. 

None of the cereal grain crops, such as oats, 
corn, rye, timothy, or buckwheat, should ever be 
sown for the purpose of plowing in as a manure 
fora wheat crop, inasmuch as they are supposed to 
extract from the soil more nitrogen than they con- 
tain when plowed under; and as the wheat cro 

’ 

specially requires nitrogen, such a course should 
never be adopted. Unless the soil is light and 
sandy, a summer fallow would do more good, 
cleaning the land in the bargain. Peas and clo- 
ver plowed in when in bloom, ere the best green 
crops to grow asa manure for wheat. [See “plow- 
ing in green crops,” in the June number. ] 





(B. M. Connett, Howard, Steuben Co., N. Y.) 
Canada thistles are a troublesome weed, not only 
in your neighborhood, but in nearly all others. 
We know of no easy and effectual mode of exter- 
minating them from a farm. They should never 
be allowed to go to seed; be careful tomow them 
round the fences, roads, and on any waste land. 
Cut your clover before any thistles in it have 
formed seed; mow all in your grass land and sum- 
mer fallows; and be sure to let this be done early 
enough, for if the seed is formed at all it will grow 
as it matures, after it is cut. The only way to 
destroy it in such a case, is to burn the thistles.— 
In this way much may be done to remove Canada 
thistles from the country. 





(Out West, Hartford, Wis.) Should think there 


was no deficiency of lime in that description of 
soil, but if you get unleached ashes for the draw- 
ing only a few rods, it will doubtless pay you 
well to use them. They do as much good on 
wheat as other crops. The older they are and the 
more exposed to the atmosphere they have been, 
the better, as they are the more likely to have ab- 
sorbed ammonia in the place of the removed pot- 
ash and soda. 





Coat Tar—I notice an inquiry in the April 
number of the Genesee Farmer, i Mr. Kent, on the 
subject of applying coal tar to house roofs, and I 
think your explanations are not definite enough, 
so I propose to give my personal experience in the 
matter, and if you think proper you may publish it. 

On one part of my house I have had the third 
roof put on, with the assurance from each of the 
mechanics that the roof would not leak; but they 
all proved failures. I then saw an account in the 
Ohio Cultivator of the use of coal tar for stopping 
leaky roofs, and from the directions I received in 
that, I commenced applying the tar—first boiling 
the tar merely for the purpose of putting it on 
hot, as I aieded the directions. The conse- 
quence was, that the tar ran through the crevices 
like boiling oil, and also through the cracks in the 
plastering, injuring every article of household fur- 
niture which it touched. What did remain on the 
top of the shingles was constantly melting by the 
sun and running through the cracks, 

Now this is the method which I pursued: I boil 
the tar until ebulition almost ceases (being very 
careful about letting it take fire, which it does as 
readily as boiling oil); I then procure a strong 
handled corn broom and cut off the end of the 
brush about one-half, making a very stiff brush, 
and then apply the tar boiling hot; the second 
coating apply a thick covering of clean sand, after 
which apply another coating of tar, each time’ 
boiling hot. I will warrant a roof that will last as 
long as the owner of the house, and perfectly 
water tight. It is necessary to let each coat of tar 
precede the other a week or ten days, Reusen 
N. Woov.—Chippewa, Ohio. 

dunhteiinibadiiecman 


Asies on Potators.—Portato Fyy.—I desire some infor- 
mation in relation to what, in this country, is called the 
“* Potato Fly,” “ Shaver Bug,” &c.—the best manner to com- 
bat them, or to prevent their ravages. 

I would just say to your correspondent, E. Hammonn, 
that my experience and observations, in relation to the ap- 
plication of leached ashes to potatoes, are quite the reverse 
of his. I never have had a rotten tuber where ashes were 
applied while planting. I drop the potato, then apply 
ashes; and finally cover with loose earth. 1 donot consider 
ashes a preventive. I hope others will give us thir expe- 
rience. J. W.J.—Lawrence Co., Ind. 





Grounp Mo.rs.—We are very much troubled with a 
Mole, commonly called Ground Mole, in this section. If 
you, or any of your numerous subscribers, can inform me of 
any practicable method of catching or destroying them, I 
shall feel under renewed obligations to the Genesee Farmer. 
NicuoLas Haicut.— Bedford Station, N. Y. 





New Oxrorpsnrre Suerr.— Can you, in your replies to 
correspondents, inform me where the New Oxfordshire 
sheep can be found, and the probable price of a pair of 
lambs or gam pry abuck and ewe. Sam 8. Beman.— 
Hampton, Wash. Co., 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


(SS. R., Harrison.) Roor Grarmme—Is usu- 
ally performed on young roots about one-quarter 
of an inch in diameter at the collar where the 
graft is inserted. The common mode, is whip or 
tongue-grafting—a sloping cut about an inch long 
is made on both root and scion; both are tongued 
alike and fitted one into the other so that their sur- 
faces are in close and even contact, and their bark 
at least on one side fitted together. A bandage of 
some slight material, tow, waxed paper, &c., is ap- 
plied to keep the graft in its place, and the work is 
done. 

Buppinc—is performed during the growing sea- 
son, and when the buds on the current year’s 
shoots are perfectly formed and mature. The bark 
on the stock is raised and a bud from the scion or 
shoot of the same season is taken off, with half an 

einch of bark above and below attached, and in- 
serted. A bandage of some elastic material, bark, 
woolen yarn, &e., is applied. This is but a rough 

You ought to procure 

Ap- 


outline of the proceeing. 
some of the various treatises on tree culture. 
ple, pear, peach, or plum scions, cannot be planted 
so as to grow; but the small fruits, grapes currants, 
gooseberries, &e., can. 

(Luxe Punsnon.) Ivy plants can be obtained 
at any of the principal nurseries where ornamental 
plants are sold. 

(S. T. R., Marion, Wis.) We have seen cherry 
trees saved, which have been split by hard frosts, 
as you describe yours to have been, by being 
wrapped up in a straw covering until the wound 
healed up during the following summer. The 
course you have taken will no doubt save yours 
if you do not uncover them too soon. 

(P. M., Cedarville.) Scions from a sweet apple 
tree will produce sweet fruit, even if grafted on a 
sour apple stock. The stock has no such influence 
on the scion as to change it from sweet to sour, or 
from sour to sweet, though it does produce certain 
modifications, in both wood and fruit, in the same 
way as certain soils do. A bud or graft. from any 
particular variety never loses its identity, no mat- 
ter on what grafted or budded, no more than a 
plum would become a peach when budded on 
peach stock, or a pear become a quince when ona 
quince stock. 

Budding can be performed any time from July 
Get some of the various treatises 
on tree culture. It is all a fable about producing 
a sweet and sour apple by inserting a sweet and 
sour apple bud together. 


(A. J. H., New Fane.) The insect is the “ Ap- 


to September. 
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POD PAPA PPD PD PARADA, 
ple Worm.” It enters at the blossoms and eats to 
the core. The most effectual and simple remedy 
is to pick up and destroy the wormy fruit as fast 
as it falls. If swine are allowed to run in or 
chards, they will do this. 

(L. B., Out West.) Bmops.—We concur in the 
opinion that troublesome as birds are in some ca- 
ses, they are yet a blessing in destroying myriads 
of destructive and annoying insects. Powder and 
shot may be occasionally resorted to for the pur- 
pose of saving a crop of fruit, especially in woody 
districts where birds are very numerous and fruit 
very scarce, 

ParapisE Stocks, for dwarfing apples, are usu- 
ally sold in the nurseries at $2 or $3 per 100. All 
the best varieties we have so far tried, succeed 
well on it. The Red Astracan, Gravenstein, Can- 
ada Reinette, Fall Pippin, Keswick Codlin, Sum- 
mer Rose, are choice sorts that do remarkably 
well. In dwarfing, the bud or graft should al- 
ways be inserted near the ground, for the reason 
that it usually outgrows the stock. 

(J. H. C., Darien, Ct.) Thorn seedlings are 
generally to be had in the nurseries. We have 
not much experience in working the pear upon 
them, but have succeded well with Bujfam, Seckel, 
Marie Louise, &c., on the American species. The 
quince is better. White Doyenne, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Duchess d Angouleme, Bartlett, Belle 
Incrative, Vicar of Winkjield, and Glout Morceau, 
are among those that succeed remarkably well. 
Budding is better than grafting. 

(A. D. Sovrnwick, Junius.) 
Red Canada, or old Nonsuch. 

(T. J. M., Bayfield, C. W.) The wild cherry is 
not suitable for a stock, especially for the Heart 
and Biggereau varieties. The sour, or pie cherry, 
is better, but neither buds or grafts take well upon 
it. Mazzards can be had cheap in the nureries. 

(W. G.. Phoenix, Pa.) We cannot account for 
the bark becoming loose on your plum trees, and 
the wood of the body being dead while the head 
We have not seen such 


Fine samples of 


is living and in blossom. 
a case. It may be the bark was split open by the 
severe frosts and thus the body killed. This 
would not prevent the top from showing leaves 
and blossoms. 

(H. B. 8, Rockport.) Everereens.—You can 
get young plants of native species from the woods 
in the months of May and June. Seeds of all 
hardy kinds may be sown in June, in a cool sha- 
ded north border, or in boxes of earth in such 
situations, The seeds are sown as you would car- 
rots, beets, or any common garden seeds, in fine 
earth and slightly covered. 
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(J. C. T., “A Subscriber in the Black Swamp.”) 
Strawberry plants can be sent from here a week’s 
journey, or more, in July or August, or beginning 
of September. Cherry grafts can be had, in the 
season, at two to three shillings per dozen, at the 
nurseries. Roses are grafted at the same times 
and under the same conditions as other trees and 
shrubs Grape Vines should be grafted as the 
stock begins to grow; scions to have been kept 
dormant. The wild flower was not received. 

(J. Ls E., Mexico.) Peach stones should be kept 
moist from the time they are taken from the fruit, 
and in winter mixed with earth and spread in 
thin layers to thaw and freeze. Thus treated, 
most of them will grow in the spring. If they 
have been kept dry, it may be necessary to crack 


them. 
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New York State Agricultural Society. 
DURING the past week, a trial of some interest, growing 
out of the Fair held here last fall, took place in this city. 
It appears that it is the duty of the general Secretary of the 
Society to take charge of the necessary arrangements for 
holding the Fair, and this has been done heretofore by B. 
P. Johnson, Esq. In May, 1851, Mr. Johnson was appoint- 
ed by Gov. Hunt to represent the State of New York at the 
World’s Fair in London. During the absence of Mr. John- 
son, the Executive Board, at their meeting in Rochester in 
dune, in its necessity, appointed James P. Fogg of this city, 
Acting Secretary. He performed the laborious duties of the 
General Secretary, for which they voted him unanimously 
the following award and thanks: 

“The Executive Committee met in the rooms in Corin- 
thian Hall, on Friday evening, Sept. 19th, and the following 
resolution was adopted : 

“On motion of L. F. Allen, Esq., of Buffalo, 

“Resolved, That the thanks ot the Soeiety be presented 
to Mr. J. P. Fogg, for his valuable services rendered to the 
Society as local Secretary, and that a piece of plate, of the 
value of one hundred dollars, be presented him, with a suit- 
able inscription, to be prepared by the President.” 

Strange as it may appear, the plate mentionéd in the res- 
olution was never offered to Mr. Fogg, nor any reason given 
by the officers, when applied to, for the refusal. It is prop- 
er to state, that this refusal does not attach to the Socicty, or 
even a majority of the Executive Board, but is the act of a 
few members of the Board, residing chiefly at Albany, who 
assumed the responsibility thus to repudiate, without the 
least shadow of authority, the unanimous resolution of the 
Executive Board. 

Not quite satisfied with this novel method of cancelling 
obligations, an action was commenced in December, and 
referréd by agreement to Orlando Hastings, Esq. Sc veral 
members of the Executive Board for the past and present 
year, were in attendance and zealously defended the suit, 
— on the ground that the services rendered by Mr. 

‘ogg were regarded as honorary merely; that the Society 
was not bound legally to pay Mr. F. anything, or to carry 
out the resolution of the Executive Board. The salary of 
Mr. Johnson, the General Secretary, is $1500. The referee 
gave a written decision in favor of Mr. Fogg for $190. 

Rochester, May, S52. J.P, 








The Saturday Evening Post. 

THE CURSE OF CLIFTON: A TALE OF 
EXPIATION AND REDEMPTION. 
BY MRS. KE. D. EK. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of the“Deserted Wife,” “Shannondale,” “ The Dis- 
carded Daughter,” &c. 

SUCH is the title of a new novelette about being com- 
menced in the Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, by 
that gifted writer, Mra. SovrHwortn. 

Single subscriptions, $2 a year; 4 copies, $5; 9 copies, 
$10; 21 copies, $20.‘ Specimen copies sent gratis. Address, 


poss paid DEACON & PETERSON, public. 
{7-10} No. 66 South Third St, Philadelphia. July, 1858. 
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EMERY & COMPANY'S 
RETAIL PRICE LIST of Horse Powers, Threshers, 
Separators, Saw Mills, Feed Mills, Fanning Mills, &c., 
&c., manufactured by themselves, and delivered on 
board any conveyances at Albany, N. Y., or at any place 
in the United States, by the addition of freight: ~ 

Emery’s Patent Changable Power, Thresher, Separator, 
and Bands complete, for 2 Horses, elie 
“ “ « ti tienen eee 120 











er, Separator, and Bands, for 2 Horses,......... -+- 120 
“ « “ ae : 95 
Common or Wheeler Rack & Pinion Power, Thresher, 
Separator, and Bands, for 2 Horses,................ 135 
a = ” abt cetnderntinmes 110 
If sold separately, the following prices are charged : 
110 


Emery’s Changeable R. R. Horse Power, for 2 Horses,. 
.... “ “ “ lHorse,. 80 
Emery’s Wide Rack and Pinion Power, for 2 Horses,. 90 
“ “ “ “ 1 Horse, a 60 
Common or Wheeler Rack & Pinion Power, 2 Horses,. 95 
« « ad = Horse,. 75 
Thresher with cylinder 26 inches long, 143¢ in diameter, 


together with Separator and Fixtures,.............. 85 
Fanning Mills with pulleys for Band,......... $26, 28, 30 
Portable Circular Saw Mill, 24 inch saw filed and sett, 

for sawing railroad wood, slitting fencing, &c.,...... 35 
Upright or Felloe Saw for Wheelrights,.. ........... 40 
Churning attachment for driving one or two churns at 

a time of barrel size, except churns,................ 12 
Sett Bands. Wrenches, Oil Can, and Extras,.......... 5 


Cross Cut Saw arrangements for butting and cutting off 
logs, including saw, guides and connections for use, 12 


Feed Mill, cast irom plates,..........ccccccccccsccecs 35 
French Burr Stone Mill for Grinding, 18 inch diameter, 100 

“ oe “ 20 “ 125 
Power Corn Sheller, for 1 or 2 Horses,........... 35 to 50 


Trerms—Cash, or approved notes or acceptancies with 
interest, payable within four months in Albany, New York, 
Voston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, as may best suit the 
purchaser, 

All articles warranted made of good materials, and to 
operate as represented, or may be returned within three 
months at the expense of manufacturers for home transpor- 
tation, and purchase money refunded—the purchaser being 
his own judge in each case. For further particulars, see 
previous advertisements, or address the subscribers. Lib- 
eral deduction to dealers. Local Agents wanted to sell and 
put the above in operation. EMERY & CO., 

June, 1852. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Halioch’s Agricultural Warchouse, 

No. 50. Stats St., Rocuesrer, N. Y. 
THE Subscriber, late from the Agricultural Works, Ware- 
house, and Seed Store of Messrs. Emery & Co., Albany, 
(where he has been engaged for the -y six years,) has 
been induced to establish an Agency for the sale of their 
justly celebrated Premium Horse Powers, Threshers, Sep- 
arators, &c., in Rochester. Particular attention will be paid 
to selling and putting up the Horse Powers, dnd other fix- 
tures for threshing,. &e. A thorough knowledge of these 
machines enables him to put them up more satisfactorily 
than has been done heretofore. Price and terms same as 
at Albany, — ee ny added. 

He will keep for sale, Emery’s Seed Planters, the best in 
use; Circular and Cross Cut Saw Milla, Feed Mills, Corn 
Stalk and Hay Cutters, Corn Shellers, Churfling fixtures, 
&e.. adapted to the Power. 

Also, Reapers, Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, Plows, 
Ilarrows, Cultivators, Coru Shellers, Hay Cutters, Fan 
Mills, and agricultural and horticultural implements gene- 
rally. He will be prepared to furnish dealers with Dunn 
and Taylor's well known Scythes; also, Manure, Straw, and 
liay Forks, Snaths, Rifles, and other haying tools, at manu- 
facturers’ prices, wholesale and retail. 

Perticular attention is called to A NEW PLOW, which 
is believed to be the best cast-iron Plow ever offered, and 
which is warranted to do better work, with less expense of 
team than any plow heretofore sold in Rochester, while the 
price is less than for any other equally well finished. 

The “uniform one-price, cash system” will be adopted, 
with the prices as low as the cost of articles and just com- 
pensation for labor and time will allow. Farmers and 
others are invited to call and examine the stock of Ma- 
chines and Implements,—and are assured no effort shall be 
wanting to meet promptly the wants of a discriminating 

E. D. HALLOCK. 
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GREAT SALE OF BLOOD CATTLE. 
ON Wednesday, the 18th of August next, I will sell the 
chief part of my large herd of Blood Cattle—chiefly cows, 
heifers, and heifer and bull calves—comprising upwards of 
fifty full-bred Short-Horns. 

Also, eight thorough-bred Herefords—a two years old bull, 
a yearling bull, three cows, and three calves. One of the 
Hereford cows (“ Rarity”) was imported from England by 
Messrs. Corning & Sotham, in 1841. The others, excepting 
the two years old bull, are her descendents, by bulls of the 
same stock. 

Also, two or three Devon bull calves, got by Mr. Ambrose 
Stevens’ imported bull “ Candy,” bred by the distinguished 
Mr. Quarity, of Devonshire, England, and out of cows de- 
scended from the herd of the late Earl of Leicester. 

The remainder of the cows and calves, forty to fifty in 
number, are high-bred Short-Horn grades, with a dash of 
Devon blood in some of them. 

The calves of the thorough-bred Short-Horns and grade 
cows, are mostly got by the imported Short-Horn bull “Duke 
of Exeter,” (10,152,) of the celebrated “ Princess tribe,” bred 
by Mr. John Stephenson, of Durham, England, whose herd 
is excelled by none, if equalled, by any now in England. 

All the Short-Horn and grade cows and heifers which 
come in season, will be bulled, previous to the sale, by 
“ Duke of Exeter.” 

Many of the cows, both thorough-bred and grade, are de- 
scended from the Bates bulls “ Duke of Weilington,” im- 
ported by George Vail, Esq., of Troy, N. Y.; and by “ Sym- 
metry,” son of * Wellington,” out of Mr. Vail’s imported 
Bates cow “ Duchess.” 

This stock has been bred with a strict regard to their 
milking quality, in which they have been fully proved, and 
are not excelled by any herd of cows in the United States. 
They are all gentle, with fine silky udders, milk easy, and 
are animals that will be satisfactory to any one in want of 
the best breeding and milking stock. 

The sale will take place at the residence of Peter Gur- 
brane, two miles above Albany, on the Troy road, on the 
homestead farm of Gen. Van Rensselaer, where the cattle 

’ 











~ New York Agricultural Warehouse, 
189 & 191 Witter Street, New York. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 

HORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. The 
Endless Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufacture 
both single and double geared, for one and two horses, 
which has never been ecwialled for lightness in running, 
strength, durability, and economy. They are universally 
— wherever they Lave been tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Powe, for one to four horses. These 
are compact and wholly oy y.0n, and adapted to all kinds of 
work. 

8d. Eddy’s Circular Wiouzht-Iron large Cog Wheels, for 
one to six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses, 

Turesners—Improved Threshers made upon the best 
principles, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

Fan Mutts for Wheat, Rye, Oats, &c., of the best con- 
struction. 

Rice Fan Mitts made expressly for the South. 

Mik Pans—Glass and Enamelled Iron Milk Pans, very 
desirable articles. 

Cuurns— Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall’s, and 
other kinds. 

Hanp Cuttrvators and Hand Plows —are very useful 
implements in garden culture. 

Scytnues—Grass, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythes of the 
best kinds, 

Raxes—A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Wooden- 
headed Garden Rakes, and Lawn and Hay Rakes. 

Horse Hay Rakes of new and highly improved patterns, 

REAPING AND Mow1ne Macutnes—These have been fully 
tested, and embrace many late improvements, and we can 
highly recommend them. 

+ARDEN AND Fire ENGrNes, very useful machines, ar- 

ranged on wheels, for watering gardens or walks, and 
affording protection from fire. They will throw a strong 
stream forty feet high, are easily worked, and not liable to 
get out of order. Also, small Garden Pumps and Syringes 
of various styles. 

Hay anp Cotton Pressrs—Bullock’s Progressive Power 
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will be for a weck before the sale. . by the 18th of B 
Catalogues with pedigrees will be prepared by the 15th o ames Seinen 0 oe hi we c ickti 
June, and sent by all to all peut-pald applicants. ~ oe as een Seay pee THE a 
I will also sell at the same time, two pairs of six years old Water Rams, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain Pumps; been m 
a Short-lorn oxen, and two or three pairs of | Teather, Gutta-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &e. and wh 
é ed steers. ; v—Very lig onvenie ki ive 
Also, ten or twelve South-Down buck lambs, got by an Ban hag Very light and convenient for working ane 
imported ram, ftom the unrivalled flock of Jonas Webb, of | poraro Pow, with double mould and other forms for tubes, ¥ 
Babraham, England, and from Ewes descended from the | pijling and weeding. . After 
flocks of Mr. Webb, and Mr. Eliman of Sussex. Our Implements occupy three large stores, and we be- facilities 
Black Rock. N. Y.. ¥ “ LEW IS F, ALLEN, lieve they make up the largest and most complete assort- tional i 
slack Rock, N. Y., May, 1852.—6-ut ment in —-., In addition, we have a machine shep, offered | 
= employing upwards of one hundred men, where any arti- periority 
Fruit Farm in Ohio for Sale. clos in our line can be made to order. . is distril 
“POMONA FARM’’—120 acres of excellent land; 50 A.B. ALLEN & CO. ent size 
acres young orchard, containing 3000 peach and 2000 apple | June, 1851.—6-tf, 189 and 191 Water St, New York. quantity 
trees of the choicest market varieties, commencing to bear, | —— : drill tu 
and partly enclosed with Osage Orange hedge. About 40 French Zinc Paint. rows, th 
acres is woods pasture with living water. The soil is strong | THIS new and beautiful article of Paint is now offered to row, ’801 
loam, well adapted for grain and grass, as well as fruit— | the trade and public, ground in prepared linsced oil, for the ting the 
was especially designed for fruit, stock, and poultry—about first time in this country. It has been used successfully in Others ¢ 
100 improved fowls are on the premises. The buildings | France for the last five years, where it has superseded white will mai 
are of little value, The situation is very healthy and pleas- | Lead as a paint. distance 
ant; good water; schools and other social advantages con-/ The French Zine when properly prepared and used, be part 
venient. . PA ; makes the most brilliant ae durable white in use,,and is great n 
The farm is situated at the thriving village of West Jef- | entirely free from all poisonous qualities. each is 
ferson, 14 miles west of Columbus, at the intersection ofthe | The French Zinc is not more expensive than white lead, and sati 
“ National ad,” the “ Xenia Turnpike,” and the “Cleve- | and is prepared in such a manner that it requires no far- manlike 
land, Columbus, & Cincinnati Railroad”— only 100 rods | ther preparation for use, than to thin it with Turpentine or solicit t! 
from the village and depot—thus affording excellent facili- | raw Bi to the consistency of white lead paint. : that the 
ties for travel and Saas with certain markets for} The French Zinc is very much whiter, and has a better of this u 
products. It will be at a bargain. body, than the New Jersey Zinc. Orde 
ddress 4 M.-B. BATEHAM, The French Zinc is offered dry, and prepared as above, a — . 
Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columous, 0. | in quantities to suit purchasers, at the Tiocatactarer’s De- DAN 
June 1, 1852.—6-2t* pot, No. 17 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. ALFI 
Improved Stock. July, 1852, M. F. REYNOLDS. | i. W 
CATTLE of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and Improved Subsoll Plows. , MO: 
Ayrshire breeds. Laine wy ey ey: — for ery - Sayre Subsoil 7, 30H . 
> Tatt made under the advisement of Prof. J. J. Mapes, and free | ; : 
Png y Lancer and French Merino, Saxony, South | go the objections urged against those formerly in use. } con] 
, rhaete*n The wearing parts are so arranged that they may be easily | nee 
PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. and cheaply renewed, while the amount of force requisite Col. 
From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the | to move them is less than half that required by those pre- | WAT 
above kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for pur- | viously made. JAM 
chasing and shipping, we think we can do as good justice Price—One Horse Plow, $5; with draft rod, $6. No.1, DAV 
to orders, as any other house in the United States. with draft rods, $8.50. No. 2, do., $11. J. H 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., LONGETT & GRIFFING, 4 B. B. 
April 1,1852—t£ 189 and 191. Water st, New York. June, 1852.—6-3t. No. 25 Cliff street. New York. ( ) ABN 
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SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILL. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, Wayne Co. N.Y. 
THE above celebrated Machine has, during the past year, 
been more extensively introduced than any year previous, 
and what is most gratifying to the manufacturers, they have 
given most unqualified satisfaction. Double the usual 
quantity has been sold during the past year, mostly of nine 
tubes, without supplying the demand for them. 

After several years experience, with our present increased 
facilities for their manufacture, together with some addi- 
tional improvements in their construction, they are now 
offered to the public with increased confidence in their su- 
periority over all other Grain Drills nowin use, The grain 
is distributed by the means of a cylinder operated by differ- 
ent sized geer wheels for the purpose of distributing the 
quantity desired. We are manufacturing them with the 
drill tubes differently arranged, some with two parallel 
rows, the front row beimgseven inches forward of the back 
row, sowing the rows seven inches apart, thereby facilita- 
ting the passage of the drill tubes among stones and clods. 
Others are in one row, eight inches apart; or we 
will manufacture toorder with the tubes arranged any 
distance a ordering drills will please 
be particular mention the kind they prefer. f the 
great number not one has been returned, although 
each is warranted to sow all kinds of grain with accuracy 
and satisfuctory to the purchaser, and to be made in a work- 
manlike manner. Subject to this warrant, we respectfully 
solicit the patronage of the public, with a full conviction 
that they will be fally satisfied, on a fair trial, of the merits 
of this useful implement. 

Orders for drills should be sent in early, directed to us, 
or to 

DANTEL SUPPLE, Dundee, Ni Y.; 

ALFRED HALEg Alloway, N. Y.; 

I. W. LEVANWAY, Lock Berlin, N. Ys 

C. L. MARSHALL, Sparta, N. Y.; 

AMOS WILLITS, Aurora, N. Y.; 

JOUN KING, Genoa, N. Y.; 

JOHN C. ILALL, Hornersville, N. Y.: 

McLALLEN & ITESLER, Trumansburg, N. Y.; 

Col. J. M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y.; 

WATERMAN & JACKSON, Vienna, N. Y.; 

JAMES H. GLASS, Geneseo, N. Y.; 

DAVID VER VALIN, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 

J. H. BUTTERFIELD, Utica, Mich; 

B. B. DEXTER, Batavia, IIL; 

ABNER WLNG, Geneva, Wis. 














Price of Drills—$65 for seven tube Drills; $75 for nine 
tube Drills, delivered at the Canal or Railroad. 

All orders thankfully received and promptly attended to. 

BICKFORD & HUFFMAN. 

Macedon, N. Y., July, 1852. 

TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS 

By the New York State Agricultural Society, 
JULY 1852, AT THE VILLAGE OF GENEVA. 
THE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam 
Engines for farm purposes, Grain Drills, Horse Powers, 
Flax and Hemp Dressing Machines, Threshers, Seed Plant- 
ers, Cultivators, and Broadcast Sowers, will take place at 
Geneva, between the 12th and 26th of July next. (The 
particular day of the commencement of the trial will be 
given hereafter.) The competition will be open to all who 
become members of the Society, and enter their machines 
for trial. 

Upwards of $400 will be awarded to the successful can- 
didates ; and Inventors are invited to be present with their 
machines, and engage in this trial, which will be conducted 
in a manner to secure practical and reliable results, that 








will be of importance to the whole agricultural interest of 


the country. 


Persons desiring to compete must become members of 


the Society by the payment of $1, and enter their names 
with the Secretary by the 5th of July, and their implements. 

All desired information as to the regulations for the trial 
will be furnished on application to the Secretary. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

Agricultural Rooms, Albany, May, 1552. 

Field Seeds. 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT~—very superior. The berry of 
this grain 1s extra large, and makes the best of flour. It 
produces a greater average crop than any other variety now 
grown in New York. Several years’ experience in its cul- 
tivation, proves that it is less liable to rust or mildew than 
other kinds; and as the stalk is large and strong, it is also 
less liable to blow down or lodge. Price, $4 per bushel. 
Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Mediter- 
ranean, Black Sea, &c. 

Buck wueat, of the best kinds in market. 

Ruta Baea, or Swedish Turnep Seed. The Purple Top 
and other superior varieties. : 

Turner Seep—Large White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Flat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, and other improved 
kinds for the field or garden. A. B. ALLEN & CO,, 

June, 1852.—6-if 
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Prices of Agricultural Products at the Principal Markets in the United States. — June 18, 1852, 















































New York. Boston. Rochester. Chicago. Cincinnati. | Philadelphia, 
ES 
Beef, per 100 Ibs..... @ $7.50 @ $7.25 |$5.50 a 6.00 
do mess, per bbl. ./11.00 14.50 /11.00 15.50 {10.00 10.50 $16.00 a 16,50 
Pork, per 100 Ibs.... 7.00 7.560 " 7 
do mess, per bbl./18.50 19.50 [18.50 22.00 {16.00 19.00 |$16.50 a 17.00 {$16.50 @ 17.00 19.00 
Lard, per Ib.. ...... 10 113g} 10 123) 9 10 9 9; 8 10%) 10% 11% 
Batter, G0 2.0.00 124 19 15 23 123g 8 10 8 12 14 16 
Cheese, do ........ 6 8 7 8 6 B 5 7 64 636 
Flour, per bbl....... 4.00 5.75 | 4.12 5.75 | 4.62 4.75 | 2.75 4.00 | 3.15 8.39 | 412% 5.00 
Wheat, per bush....| 90 1.15 90 1,05 93 1.01 71 76 62 64 98 1.05 
Corn, shelled, per bu. 2 64 60 65 54 56 81 386 80 60 64 
tye, do 77 75 80 69 70 47 50 ‘ta 
Oats, do 40 44¥4| 41 43 40 41 18 23 25 40 
Barley, do 60 64 67 70 83 50 
Clover seed, do 74 pr. Ib. 8a11 per Ib. 5.50 8.75 4.00 4.12% 
Timothy seed, do /|$14to16 per tee.| 2.50 2.75 | 2.25 8.00 2.25 | 1.50 2.50 
Flax seed, do | 1.20 1.30 | 1.33 1.85 | 1.25 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Hay, per ton........ 111.50 12.00 [14.08 15.00 | 800 12.00 7.50 15.00 
Wool, per Ib......-- 26 43 83 41 24 85 18 28 22 80 
Wood, hard, per cord] _ 5.25 6.50 | 4.00 4.50 
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Emery & Co.’s improved Horse Powers, 
Threshers, and Seperators, 
THE undersigned have been +. sole agents for the 
sale of Emery’s new Patent Improved Horse-Powers, 
Threshers, and Separators, in the city of New York. The 
State Agricultural Warehouse is the only depot where this 
superior Power can be had. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
State Ag. Warehonse, 25 Cliff st., New York. 


Albany Tile Works, 

No. 60 Lancaster St., West of Medical College. 
THE subscriber has now on hand, and is prepared to fur- 
nish to Agriculturists, Horse-Shoe and Sole Tile, for land 
drainage, of the most approved patterns. They are over 
1 foot in length, 234 to 434 inches calibre, from $12 to $18 
per 1000 pieces—being the cheapest and most durable arti- 
cle used. Orders from a distance will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 4-6t JOHN GOTT, JR. 





7-tf. 








Northern N. Y. Live Stock Insurance Compa- 
ny, Plattsburgh, N.Y. For terms, please apply.to agents 
of the Company. 

THE subscriber deals in, and sells on commission, all kinds 

of good patents. Worthless ones need not be offered. 

good Grass Mower wanted. 

The best of reference given. ALLEN VANE, 

No. 157 South Water Street, Chicago, ML 

April 10, 1852.—5-3t. 

Morgan Stock for Sate. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at Auction, on the 18th day 

of August next, at Scottsville, N. Y., at 10 o'clock, A. M 

a very fast traveling mare valuable for breeding, in foal by 

the celebrated Vermont Morgan horse “ Gen. Gifford,” who 

was awarded the first premium on Morgan horses at the N, 

Y. State Fair in 1851. 

Also, “Zachary Taylor,” two years old in June, and 
“Gifford Morgan,” four years old in August,—both bay 
studs by above named horse and mare, suitable for match- 
ing or stock. ; 

Gifford Morgan will be exhibited at Spencer's Exchange 
Hotel, Rochester, on the 10th of August. 

Terms—Cash, or approved notes at one year, with interest. 
Scottsville, N. Y., 1852. [7-2t] J. DORR. 
Real Estate for Sale. 

THE health of the subscriber having failed him, he is in- 

duced to offer for sale his Mill pp consisting of a cus- 

tom Mill, recently put in a good state of repair; aSaw Mill, 

also recently repaired; two Dwelling i ouses; a good 

Orchard, and about 22 acres of Jand, including flowage 

land. Said pogetty, is situated in the pleasant town of 

" 

















Yates, Orleans . Y., in the midst of a wealthy farm- 
ing community and an excellent Wing country. 
He has also a farm of 154 eres of fir ity land ad- 
joining said Mills, 120 acres ; buildings, 
orchards, and plenty of running Water, Will sell said 


farm with the Mills, if desired, .s 
Inquire of the subscriber, on the premises. 
[7-8t] / “J.C, PARSONS. 
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